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MACMILLAN & Co.'s 


Lord Tennyson’s New Book, 


LOCASLEY HALL: 


SIXTY YEARS AFTER, &c. 
By ALFRED LORD TENNYSON, P.L., D.C.L. 
“There is nota page in which this volume has not upon it the stamp of 


the great poet, the man of the world, the representative of whatsoever 1s 
aristocratic in E It is for this reason that Americans should study 


Feap, 8vo, cloth, $1.50 


ingland. 
this volume. They may not accept its politics; they caunot but honor itssenti- 
ment, its high-mindedness, its poetic power, its beauties, and its touch with 
the realities of modern England, The volume is not hkely to excite popu- 
lar enthusiasm; yet it is the work of a great poet and a representative ut- 
terance of permanent importance.” — Boston Beacon. 


The Ninth Volume now ready of 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 

Edited by Leshe Stephen. Vol. IX. Canute—Chaloner. Svo, $3 25. 

* Among‘ tbe more important lives in this volume may be mention- 
ed Carlyle, by the Editor; Casaubon, by Canon Overton; Catherine Arragon, 
Catherine Howard, and Catherine Parr, by James Gairdner: Caxton. by 8. 
L. Lee: Robert Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, by Rev. Dr. Jessopp; and Thomas 
Chaimers, by the Rev. Prof. Blaikie.” 

“ A work absolutely indispensable to every well-furnished library.” 
London Times. 

_“* As important and interesting to Americans as to Englishmen. oe 
It is perfectly safe to predict, therefore, that this Dictionary will find as 
ready acceptance here asin England. It is quite as necessary to an Ameri- 
can as to an English library’s completeness.”—N. ¥. Commercial Adverttser. 


The Miniature Tennyson. 
THE WORKS OF LORD TENNYSON. 


Edition. The Poetical Works, 10 volumes in a box, &6. 

Works, 4 volumes, in a box, $3. 

“An exceedingly pretty edition of the Laureate’s poetical works. in ten 
volumes. The good taste which usually characterizes Messrs. Macmillan’s 
publications is conspicuous in this new venture of theirs.”°—Athen@um. 


Jubilee Edition of the Pickwick Papers. 
THE POSTHUMOUS PAPERS OF THE PICK- 
wick Club. By Charles Dickens. New edition. With Notes and illus- 


trations. Edited by Charles Dickens, the younger. 2 vols. Crown Svo, 
cloth, $5. 


* It is just such a book ns book-lovers delight in. Here, at least, is the 
ideal * Pickwick.” . ._.,No edition could be more attractive, none more 
useful than this one.""— Boston Daily Advertiser. 

“The pictorial scheme isin excellent keeping with the typography on the 
one hand and the halt-century-old atmosphere of the book on the other. Al- 
together the result is extremely satisfactory, and the new edition will doubt- 
less give point to the English wanderings of many an American tourist 
hereafter.”’— Nation. 

“ It is pretty certain that every collector of Dickens will elect to add this 
to hislibrary. . . . The edition should have a iarge sale . . . asa 
test of Baedeker to ‘ Pickwick’ pilgrims. The notes are valuable.”’"— Pa! 


Mall Budget. 
The Carlyle Letters. 


EARLY LETTERS OF THOMAS CARLYLE. Edited 

by Charles Eliot Norton. With Two Portraits. 12mo, $2.25 

“The whole effect is cheering, wholesome, and gratifying. a 
reader scarcely needs further assurance of the peculiar and absorbing inte- 
rest and importance of these Carlyle letters. They show the better siue of 
their author and certainly for the period covered they show the true sic 
of him.”’— New York Times. 

“Tt is the real Carlyle we see here, not the victim of transient cireum- 
stances and the ills that pass away, but the real spirit of the man, and it 
is a beneficent service that is thus performed to literature and to life.” 


Boston Traveller. 
Randolph Caldecott’s last work. 
JACK AND THE BEAN-STALK. 1n English Hexa- 


meters. By the Hon. Hallam Tennysen. With 40 illustrations by 

Rani.olph Caldecott. 4to, bds., $1.50. 

** The: drawings are each in the peculiar humor which Caldecctt brought 
to the ilkustration of such stories. Mr. Tennyson's hexameters have a swing 
and force about them which make an excellent vehicle for this familiar 
story.”’—-Guardian. 
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PRICE 10 CENTS 


Jew Books. 


THE CHIEF PERIODS OF EUROPEAN ISTO 
RY. Six Lectures read in the University of Oxford in ISs. With 
an Essay on Greek Cities under Roman Rule. By Edward A. Free 
man, M.A., D.C.L., LL. D., Regius Professor of Modern History, Sv 
#2 50, 

CONTENTS : Europe before the Roman Power — Rome the Head of 


rope.—Rome and the New Nations. Survivals of 


Empire. —The World Romeless. 


The Divided Empire 
Greek Cities under Roman Rule 


A DEFENCE OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAN 
against Disestablishment. With an Introductory Letter by the Riugb! 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.-P. By Roundell, Earl of Selborne. ifm 
$2.25. 

A HISTORY OF THE UNIVERSITY O O.\ 
FORD, from the Earliest Times to the Year Ky H.C. Maxwe!l 
Lyte, M.A., F.S.A, Svo, & 

LESSONS OF THE CROSS IND PASSION 
WORDS FROM THE CROSS.--The Reign of Sin —T) Lani 
Prayer. Four Courses of Lent Lectures By C.J. Vaughan, DD 


Dean of Llandaff. New Edition. lJme, 827 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG 


ALICE'S ADVENTURES UNDERGROUND. Bi 
inga Fr ‘mile of the Original MS. Book afterwaruos develop nt 
Alice’ fp. cntures in Wonderland.” By Lewis Carroll, Witl 
Illust:, Tay the Author, I2mo, cloth gilt, $1.50 

THE LIy © TAME PRINCE AND HiS TRA- 
VELLING ¢ ai A Parable for Young and Old. By the A 


Gentleman.’ With Illustrations, New Edi 


thor of *‘ John b 
tion, Imo, &1.2, “Ay 
&p 
“Two Valuable 1 vy of Politics." —SCIENCE 


a )P . . 
‘lementary Politics 
Elementary Politics. 
By THOMAS RALEIGH, A.M 
l6mo, paper, 25 cents, 
“Mr. Raleigh's able volume should attract much attention and find numerous read 
ers in this country As the author himself allows, bis book will stimulate ra 


ther than satisfy inquiry; and for just that reason it is capable of becoming i Ln | 
Ne 





hands of a competent teacher of civics or polities, an invaluable text book 
must unreservedly commend the book as a clear, strong, and healthy primer of poiltics 
avd heartily wish that it could be studied and appreciated tn every high school and by 
every citizen of the United States."— Science 

“Is a political primer which ought to be carefully studied by every man or woman 
who would enter understandingly into the muitiform discussions of social problems 
which are peculiarly characteristic of our time.”"— Chicago Times 

“ The book fs calculated to arouse thought and discussion The author starts out 
by giving a history of the origin of society. He then portrays the characteristic fea 


book merely pretends to be an 


tures of modern society, both political and social. The 
Christian 


elementary treatise, but it is as profound as {t is elementary 


Our National Institutions. 
A Short Sketch for Schools, 
By ANNA BUCKLAND. 18mo, 30 Cents. 


* The careful reader will obtain from the book a very thorough knowledge of th 
workings of English governmental Mmstitutions: and ft is just such a book as a teacher 


nion 


should use fora few weeks with a class that has completed the study of I ngiish history, 
in order toenable the pupils to follow and discuss intelligently current Engilsh poll 
tics.""—Nctence 


Clarendon Press Series. 


The Wealth of Households. 


By J. T. DANSON. t2mo, $1.25. 


One of the most valuable of the large number of volumes which this recent wide 
spread interest in economic questions has called forth is Danson’s ‘Wealth of House 
holds.’ "'"— Boston Puening rave der 

“One might go on quoting to the end of the work and still find something ters ly 
and vigorously stated to transcribe, and there is no aspectof the current laseor problem 
which is not handled, and the handling based upon inexorable laws of our nature. It 
is a book written primarily for the conditions of labor In Fngland, but the principles 
upon which it is based are as wide as civilization in their application, and it may be as 
profitably studied in this country.”--Chicago Times. ‘ 

“ The various t pics discussed are viewed from the standpoint of reason and com 
mon sense, and are specially commended to the attention of capitalists and laborers 
The amount of good that such a book as this can dois immeasurable. We sincerely 


hope ft will gain the wide reading it deserves.” 


New York Observer 


MACMILLAN & CO. 112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 

artof the United States or Canada; to foreign coun 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dyress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested. 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscription, 
unless previously renewed, 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check, express order, or postal 
order, payable to “ Publisher of the NATION.” 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Bow 704, New York. 

Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. vel 
{No deviation. } lines. 
On any page not specified, 15 cents per line — 
ach insertion; with choice of page, 20 cents. = 
A column (140 lines), $20 cach insertion; with — 
choice of page, $27 an 
A page (3 columns), $60 each insertion; with 


choice of position, $80, 
Twenty per cent. advance for top of column or 


other preferred position, when specified ; where ” 
positions are not specified, advertisements are 
classified as far as possible and arranged in or 
der of size, the largest at the top. 15 





Twenty per cent.advance for cuts, fancy or _ 
other letters not comprised in THE NATION — 
fonts,and all other special typography (subject to ap- 
proval), Cuts are inserted only on inside pages of cover 
or fly-leaves, not on outside of cover, nor on pages num- 
bered for binding. 

Marriage and Death Notices, 50 cents each, 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $250, 
10 per cent.; $500, L5 per cent.; $750, 20 per cent.; $1,000, 
25 per cent. Credits are made December 31. Ona yearly 
account amounting to 52 pages the discount is one- 
third, 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P.M. 

THE NATION is sent free to those 
as long as advertisement continues, 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 8,700 
copies, The Subscription List is always open to inspec- 
tion. 


who advertise in it, 


*,* Copies of THE NATION may be procured in 
Paris of J. G. Fotheringham, 8 Rue des Capu- 
cines; and in London of B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafal- 
gar Square; ae Stress, 30 Cornhill, E. C.; 
and H. F. Gillig & Co., 449 Strand, 
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Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by ge rd — — Towns. 
CALIFORNIA, San Diego. 


HE SOUTHWEST" “INSTITUTE. — 
Health and Education for Girls and Boys in the 
finest climate in the world. 
Girls received into the family. 

For circulars address . E. C. DERBY. 
Refers by direct permission to Rt. Rev. Wm. I. Kip, D.D., 
Bishop of Califo yale; General Geo. Stoneman, Governor 
4 Ca eB General W. T. Sherman, General George 

Crook, 





icuT, Lyme. 
LACK B HALL SCHOOL.—A FAMILY 
itr f . pa oe) eeining — and enlarged ac- 
commodations. Cuantas @. BARTLETT, Principal. 
CONNECTICUT, Middletown 
ILSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL — 4A 
Preparatory School for Boys. #500 per year. 
For Ci ‘ircular address H. Wison, A.M. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 1212 and 1214 
14th St., and 1407 Massachusetts Ave. 


NORWOOD INSTI TUTE. —A 
Select Boarding and Day School for young ladies 
and little girls. 
rR. and Mrs. Wm. D. CABELL, Principals. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore 


(7x! VERSIT Y OF MARYLAND.—Law 


School. Eighteenth annual session, October 3, 











1887. 


ee HENRY D. HARLAN, Sec’y. 





CHUSETTS, Bos 
NST TI TUzZe "OF TECHNOLOGY. 
urses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Electrical 
Che mistry, Architecture, etc. JAMES P. 
Munrog, Sec’y. FRANCIS A. WALKER, Pres. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Boylston Place. 
EPARATION FOR THE INSTTI- 


tute of Poshecines oe and for Harvard College with- 
out Greek. Private Sc ALBERT HALE. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 259 Boylston Street. 
YIAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL (soth Year). 
—Preparation for the Mass. Institute of Technolo; 
isaspecialty. Reference is made to the Institute Facul- 
ty. The location is the most attractive in Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch St. 
OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 
ts not more than four boys ae his famil tion, 
fit for college or educate privately. Se te tul — 
with t of care in all respects. armi 
— Se fine tennis-court. F. E. ABBOT, Ph. 
prietor. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
DAMS ACADEMY. — PREPARA- 
and boarding school for boys. School year 


began isth September, 1886. 
‘or all information ad 














WILuiaM EveRETT, Ph.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co. 
REYLOCK INSTITUTE.—A PRE- 
ZT paratory School for Boys. 45th year. Catalogues 


on | applic ation. GEORGE F. MILLS, Principal. 
tute. Full praperatery. , with shorter colle; course. 








T “MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewater. 
LEN MAGILL, Ph.D., Principal, 
Graduate of Swarthmore College, ton’ University, and 


OWARD COLLEGIATE INSTI- 
Newnham College, Cambridge, Engiand. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Worceste 


ter. 
( READ INSTITUTE (FOR YOUNG 
Ladies), established in 1848. Second half of pre- 
sent school year will begin 29th Jan., 1887. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, Portsmovth. 
TSS A. C. MORGAN’S SCHOOL FOR 
Young Ladies, Second term begins Feb. 1, 1887. 
J. G. Whittier says a better, healthier, and_ pleasanter lo- 
Tana.” for a school could scarcely be found in New Eng- 
anc 


7 NEW JERSEY, Lawrenceville. 
AWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL,.—/JOHA 
.« C. Green Foundation. It is desirable that applica- 
tions should be made from 3 to 6 months in advance of 
date of entrance. For Catalogue containing Courses of 
Study and Calendar, address 
Rev. JAMES C. MACKENZIE, Ph.D. 


New York, Suspension Bridge wo 
TF VEAUX COLLEGE. —A Military 
Boarding Se aoe for Bo: 
WILFRED MUNRO, A.M., President. 

















NEW ew YORK, Syrac 
ARS. C. M. WILKINSON’ Kd HOME 
School for Girls.—#1,000 r yea No extras. 
Only ten pupils. Refers to Miss Louisa M. Alcott, Hon. 
John Lowell, Geo. Wm. Curtis, Esq. 


V RS. PIA T QP x SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
P Ladies.—The next school year begins Wednesday, 
Sept. 21st, 1887. Applications should be made early. 
Onto, Cincinnati, Mt. Auburn. 
R. RIX S HOME and DAY SCHOOL. 
ares for any College or Scientific School. 


Military sorb. 
Ww. S. Rrx, A.M., Prin. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
/ ISS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
raz! Day School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 22. 





New York, Ut 














PENNSYLVANIA, _ Fepaaetehe. “Chesmut Hill. 

V RS. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL’S 
4 English, French, and German Boarding School 
gy tS a Coll 

Students pre’ ‘or College. 

ample grounds afford advant®ges for outdoor exercise. 
Additional class and recreation-rooms built during the 
past summer, 








Teachers. 


HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Harvard, 
68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


OHN W. DALZELL, PRIVATE TU. 
tor, 15 Appian Way, Cambridge, Mass., will take 
one boy into the family. 


School A 'genctes. 


RIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 110 
Tremont St., Boston, Mass.—College. nigh and pri- 
vate school work. J. Ransom BRIDGE, Manager. 


ROCKWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

Times ean eg Chicago, will supply superinten- 

eons, teachers, specialists with positions in Cen- 
rn, and Southern States for ensuing year. 


aE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Supgiies Das Teachers to Schools, Positions to Teach- 


ers. Circu 
E. O. Fisk, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


Wants. 


'ANTED.—POSITION ON NEWS- 

pax or periodical as book reviewer or literary 

editor. Address 
CRITIC, 85 Prospect Street, 


Cambridgeport, Mass. 


PUBLISHERS AND AUTHORS.— 

The undersigned, havir g lately read several books 

J memneg by prominent houses, and found them very in- 

correct ye rinted, offers his services in detecting errors 

overlooked by the printer. Has had a long experience as 

proof- reader and press corrector. Would also revise Au- 

thors’ MSS., and prepare them for the printer. For terms 
and particulars, vadrers READER, care Nation. 


A NET 
SIX ™ INCOME 


FROM DEBENTURES OF THE 
FIDELITY LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 
STORM LAKE, IOWA. CASH CAPITAL, $150,000. 


The New York Tribune of Oct. 20, 1886, in its financial 
article, says: ‘‘The 6 per cent. debenture bonds of the 
Fidelity Loan and Trust Compan, of Storm Lake, lowa, 
are secured by deposit with t fetropolitan Trust Com- 
pany of New York of mortgages on improved property 
in the West—principally in lowa. The Fidelity Company 
x endorsed by some of the best-known bankers in this 
city 

A eupertor investment for Savings and Trust Funds, 
where safety is the first consideration. Address 


WILLIAM G. CLAPP, Treasurer, 
7 Nassau Street, New York. 
THROUGH THE 


[NVEST SOUND AND RELIABLE 


Western Farm Mortgage Co. 


F. M. PERKINS, ~ L. H. PERKINS, 

President. LAWRENCE, KAN. Secretary. 

AID UP CAPITAL, $250,000.00. 

The choicest Ist Mortgage Farm Loans, also the Com 
pany’s Ten Years Debentures based upon its paid up 
Capital and Assets of over $650,000. No Losses. Eleven 
Years Experience with absolute sutisfaction to over 1,500 
Investors. Send for cirowlers, forms. and full informa 
p~- D Branch Offices in N, Y. City and Albany; N. Y 

ffice, 137 Broadway. C. C. HINE & SON, Agents. 


4to8” "= soni: 


And other Securities. or send for Lists. 


A K 
S. s EAN & See BANKERS, 


UNITED BAN "ILDING, 
Broadway and Wall - “t, New York. 
MAIN OFFICE <0. €8Fsr# ed 


1OUX C:. Y, l0Wn. 






































Parties who neglected 
and Minneapolis real es: 
and missed it, have now 
nity in Sioux City. Th 


tin Kansas City 
the proper time 
er opportu- 
» did invest in 





Kansas City and Minneapo sonsequently 
enriched themselves, are in ‘inspect the 
COMING CITY OF THE WEST. 8 circulars. 
Address JOHN PEIRCE, Sec’y, Sioi lowa. 
CAN BE REALIZED IE NGING 

Four Per Cent Gove at Bonds 

— 6 percent. Debenture. “al @600,000 

5 varge reserve guarantee fu unphlets. 

eos INVESTMENT CoO. ,15 ist. N.Y. 





Pr. W. CHRISTE RG, 


39 West Twenty-third Street, New 


rter of Foreign Books, nt for the . Paris 
lishers, Tauchnitz’s Britis Authors, Teu #reek 

pa Latin Classics. Catalogue of stock mailec ——— 
e 


A large assortment over on hand.and ne 
ceived from Paris and Leipzig as soon as issue 
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SALE OF AN OL D VIRGINIA | 
HOME AND PLANTATION 


of About 5,600 Acres of Land, by Order of the 
Circuit Court 
oF 


ALBEMARLE COUNTY, VIRGINIA. 





The plantation is divided into eleven farms, ten of which 
contain from 150 to 250 acres each of cleared land with 
suitable woodiand attached. On each are four (4) build- 
ings, namely, a cottage-home of four ¢4) rooms,a kitch- 
en, a meat house ; and one containing corn- house, barn 
and stable. Each is divided into six (6) flelds, well 
fenced, and with one or two exceptions all the flelds of 
all the farms are watered by living streams. The old 
homestead farm of about 800 acres contains all necessa- 
ry outbuildings. such as barns, staples, corn-houses, etc., 
quarters for Jaborers, bath house and dairy, a four: 
roomed. office, and the old mansion rebuilt and added to 
since the war—the last two in a lawnof S acres. The 
garden of four (4) acres falls in terraces from the house 
to a brook that runs through a dell at the foot ofa hill 
which is about 40 feet high, filled with shrubbery, wide, 
rassy roads and walks, and is altogether a fairy spot. 
he old mansion has a cellar under the whole, contains 8 
rooms and wide halla, —_ closets, dressing-rooia, etc. 
The lands are in the famous County of ‘Albemarle, in 
the grape growing district, of which the Monticello Wine 
Cellars are the centre, and are specially adapted to the 
culture of the other fruits, includin, ng the celebrated Albe- 
marle piopin, and to corn, wheat, oats, tobacco, and espe- 
cially to grasses. They are in the midst of a refined so 
ciety, with church and school facilities, 16 miles from 
Charlottesville and the University of Virginia, 3 miles 
from Gordonsville, with a station and post-office of Chesa- 
— and Ohio R.R. on the plantation, 2 miles from the 
omestead. At this station are two residences and a 
country store-house (belo: 
long standing and establis 


to the estate), the latter of 
ed business. These lands pre 
sent a rate opportunity for investment to a capitalist 
desiring atlelightful country home with large possessions, 
or to a company of settlers to divide among themselves. 
The railroad runs for 2% miles through the place. 

In addition to all this, these lands He at the base of the 
Sou’west Range of mountains, apes of the plantation 
running up on Peter's Mountain, t highest peak of that 
range, the climate being as heaithy as any in the world. 
Besides these advantages, there is, for 244 miles through 
the plantation, a vein of Ane Be, ‘iron ore, accom ied 
by one of limestone, vertically projected, 80 ft. wide, and 
running parallel to the iron vein at a distance of about 
200 yds. A great bargain can be had in these lands. For 
further particulars, apply to JOHN M. PATTON, Com 
missioner of Circuit Court of Albemarle County, at Ash- 
land, Hanover County, Virginia. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CQ, Dorchester, Mass, 
JUST READY. 
THE 
Separate System of Sewerage: 
ITS THEORY AND CONSTRUCTION. 
BY 
CADY STALEY 
AND 
GEO. S. PIERSON, C.£. 


&vo, cloth, with numerous illustrations and tables. 
Price, $2.50, 


NOSTRAND, Publisher 
New York. 


*,* Copies ser* by mont on receipt of price. 


French man, Spanish, Italian. 
















D. VAN 


23 Murray St. and 27 Warren St., 


You car 1 weeks’ study, master either of these 
language: ently for every<jay and business con 
versatior . Rick. S. ROSENTHAL’s celebrated MEIS- 
TERSCT YSTEM. Terms, $5.00 for books of each 
langua privilege of answers to all questions, and 
correc exercises. Sample copy, Part L, 26 centa. 
Liber 3 to Teachers. 

M ERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., 


Herald Building, Boston, Mass. 


QOL BOOKS IN FOREIGN LAN- 
iages. Miscellaneous Books in Fore Languages. 
sues on applivation. Foreign Periodicals. 
sL SCHOENHOF, Importer, 144 Tremont St., Boston. 
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Stand; id Educational 
P ublications. 


MENT AL Si SCIENCE. 
THE SCIENCE OF MIND. By i 


com, President of the University of Mi 


o 


hin Bas 
ai 


*higan. 


“A clear and strong Fr mgm of the intuitional pht 
losophy.""—Christian Intelligencer 


SESTHETICS, 09, The 
By the author of ‘Science of Mind. 


Svo, $1.50 


Science of Beant 
New edition, re 


vised and enlarged 


“Clearly written ; 
—Utica Guzette. 


ETHICS; or, 


autnor of ‘Science of Mind.” 


interesting and tnstructive 


The Sctence of Duty By the 
8vo, #2 


Attractively writ 
noof practical 


‘An excellent manual of morals 
ten, and very judicious as an expositio 
duty.’ —Popular Science Monthly. 


THE SCIENCE OF .©&STHETICS 
The Nature, Kinds, Laws, and Uses of Beauty. By 
Prof. Henry Day. Second edition. I2mo, #2 

THE SCIENCE OF ETHICS. An Ek 


mentary System of Theoretical and Practical Mo 
rality. By the author of * The 


i2mo, $1.50 


Science of Aathetics 


* Admirably fdapted to beginners tn metaphysteal 
study.” —FEvening Mail. 
THE ELEMENTS OF PSYCHOLOGY. 
By the author of ‘The Science of Ethics l2me 
$1.50. 
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the study of mind.” —Chicago Times 


NATURAL THEOLOGY; or, Nature ana 


the Bible from the Same Author. Lectures delivered 





before the Lowell Institute, Boston. Ky P. A. Chad 

bourne, late President of Williams Collex+ itn 

$1.50. 

“In diction, method, and spirit, the volume ts attractive 
and distinctive to a rare degree Bost Traveller 

E CONOMIC SCIENCE. 

ECONOMICS ; or, The Scien 

A Treatise on Political Economy, for the use of High 

Schools and Colleges, and for the general reader 


Svo, cloth, #1.75 


‘AS a text-book of political economy, we think it will 
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LECTURES ON THE HISTORY 

Protection In the United States. Bv Prof. W 

Sumner of Yale College. Svo, cloth extra cts 

“There ts nothing in the literature of free trade mor: 
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ning Post. 

AN ALPHABET IN FINANC# By 

Graham McAdam. With Introduction by R. R. Row 


ker. 12mo, cloth, #1.25 
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comed, as it presents facts and unfailing laws relating to 
the principles of money, without dictating harsh means 
to carry eut personal views.”"—Pittshurgh Commercial 


SOCIAL ECONO.MY, edited 


for American Students James FE. Thorokd 


Revised and 


Ry Prof 
Rogers, of the University of Oxford. i6mo. cloth, 7 
cts. 
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G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
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EDUCATIO 


FRENCH CLASSICS FOR STU- 
DENTS. 


1. TABLEAUX DE LA REVOLUTION 
Franyaise. Edited, with Critical 
Notes, by Profs. T. F. Crane and 8. J. Brun of Cornell 
Univ., with Introduction by Pres. A. D. White. 400 

$1.50, 


‘ Admirably adapted for its purpose.’ 
vad idson College. 


“Tlike the plan and execution of the book, and am 
using it in my classes.”—Prof. Montague, Amherst. 


“ An admirable book.”"—N. Y. Nation. 


WT, LE ROMANTISME FRANCATS. A 
Selection from Writers of the 
School, 1824-1848. Edited, with 
Notes, by Prof. T. F. Crane of Cornell University. 
16mo, 412 pp., #1.50, Just ready. 


GERMAN CLASSICS 
DENTS 


Carefully printed and handsomely bound volumes, pre- 


Explanatory and 


pp., 16mo, cloth, 
Prof. Bingham, 


French Romantic 


Introduction and 





S FOR STU- 


senting not only a set of standard text-books for the stu- 
dent of German, but an attractive collection for the Li- 
brary of the masterpieces of German literature. Each 
volume contains an introduction, a running commenta- 
ry, and critical and philological notes. 


GOETHE’S Hermann und Dorothea. Edited by Hart..$1.00 


SCHILLER’S Die Piccolomini. - = * « te 
GOETHE’S Faust. First part. si - - « bee 
GOETHE'S Aiisgewiahite Prosa. * - * ~ 1 
SCHILLER’S Aiisgewiihlte Briefe. Ed. by Buchheim, 1.00 
LESSING’S Alisgewahite Prosa. Ed. by White. .(In press.) 


“ The only properly edited German texts yet issued for 
the use of students.”— Prof. Willard Fiske, Cornell. 


“ Prot. ~ 9 [fom meet with unqualified appro- 
val.”—Prof. C. A. Eggert, Iowa City. 


A GRAMMAR OF THE GERMAN LAN- 

guage for High Schools and Colleges, designed for Be- 
By Prof. H. C. 
G. Brandt of Hamilton College. 8vo, cloth, $1,50. 


ginners and for Advanced Students. 


“The most scientific grammar of German now before 
the American or English public.”—Prof. A. S. Cook, 
Univ. of Califernia. 

“ The only book of its kind, within my knowledge, 
which is abreast of the latest philological research.” — 
Prof. H. H. Boyesen, Columbia Coll, 

* Ranks with the best works yet written.”— 
nedy, Brooklyn Polytechnic. 


THE STUDENTS MANUAL OF EXER- 


cises for Translating into German, with Vocabulary, 


Prof. Ken- 


Explanatory Notes, and General Suggestions for 


Teachers. Compiled by Prof. A. Lodeman, and ar- 


ranged to accompany Brandt’s Grammar. 16mo, 


cloth, 
“ Excellent in every particular and exceedin ly Bays 
0. 


tical. I have introduced it in my classes.” 
wood, Bowdoin Coll. 


A READER OF GERMAN LITERA- 


ture for the use of High-School and College Classes. 


50 cents. 


Edited, with comprehensive Notes (75 pp.), by Prof. 


W. H. Rosenstengel of the Univ. of Wisconsin. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50, 
‘ By far the best work of the kind I have seen.” —Prof. 
. I. Harris, 

** Anadmirable selection of real masterpleces.”’—Prof. 


H. H. Boyesen. 


* Fills a want I have long felt. 
Swarthmore. 


'—Prof. W. H. Appleton, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


Liberal terms to teachers and classes. 
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French literary history and biography.”—N. Y. 


The Nation. 
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LAL 


MATERIALS FOR GERMAN PROSE 
Composition; or, Selections from Modern English 
Writers. WithGrammatical Notes and Grammatical 
Index. By Prof. C. A. Buchheim. 16mo, 263 pp., $1.25. 


“ An , exceptionally valuable volume for advanced stu- 
dents.” — Prof. Johnson, Bowdoin Coll. 


POESIE FUR HAUS UND SCHULE. A 


Collection of Standard German Poetry, selected and 





arranged, for use in schools and the home circle, by 
Prof. L. R. Klemm. 16mo, cloth extra, $1.25. 


** One of the best collections of German poems we have 
seen. . . . Amodel of dainty typography.”—Journal 
of Education. 

* An admirable collection.” 
Descriptive prospectus of the above works sent on ap- 


—Churchman. 


plication. Specimen copies will be forwarded by mail, 
paid, to teachers for examination on receipt of half the 
published prices, and if the work is introduced, or the co- 
py submitted is returned, the amount paid will be re- 


funded. Liberal terms for first introduction. 
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LITERATURE. 
AMERICAN LITERATURE, 1607-1885. 
By Charles F. Richardson, Professor of English Litera- 
ture in Dartmouth College. Part 1 (complete in itself). 
The Development of American Thought. 
cloth, extra, $3.00. 

* A book that is a credit to the writer and to the nation, 
and which has a grand future.’”’"—Hartford Post. 
PROSE MASTERPIECES FROM MoO- 

dern Essayists. Comprising single specimen essays 
from Irving, Leigh Hunt, Lamb, De Quincey, Landor, 
Sidney Smith, Thackeray, Emerson, Arnold, Morley, 
Carlyle, Macaulay, 


Octavo, 


Helps, Kingsley, Ruskin, Lowell, 


Froude, Freeman, Gladstone, Newman, Leslie Ste- 


phen. 3 vols., l6mo, bevelled boards, gilt top, in box, 
$3.75. 


“A most admirable collection, which presents not only 
see pes of the best English style, but the methods of 

thought and characte ristic medes of expression of the 
several writers.’’— Magazine of American History. 


REPRESENTATIVE ESSAYS. Being 

selections from ‘ Prose Masterpieces from the Modern 
comprising papers by Irving, Lamb, De 
Morley, Lowell, Carlyle, 
Macaulay, Froude, and Gladstone. Octavo, half bound 


Essayists,’ 
Quincey, Emerson, Arnold, 


leather, cloth sides, 395 pp., $2. 


* In no other such small spac e can be found the master- 
pieces of modern essayists.”— Hartford Post. 


HUMOROUS MASTERPIECES FROM 
American Literature. Edited by Edward T. Mason. 
Three volumes, printed uniform with ‘Prose Mas- 
terpieces from Modern Essayists.” The editor covers 

with his selections American literature from the times 

of the 


sent day. 
3 vols., 


first writings of Washington Irving to the pre- 


16mo, cloth neat, $3.75. 


‘Real masterpieces .. selected with admirable 
skill and taste.”—Newark Advertiser. 


THE HISTORY OF FRENCH LITERA- 
ture. By Henri Van Laun. 8vo, beau- 
tifully printed and bound in extra cloth, $3.50. 

erson who knows 


literature or of 
Evening 


3 vols. in one. 


**Full of keenest interest for every 
or wishes to learn anything of Frenc 


pat. 
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A READING BOOK of ENGLISH CLAS- 
sics. Edited, for use in schools, by the Rev. C. W. Lef- 
fingwell, D.D. 12mo, $1.50. 
“For beauty, utility, diversity, and general excellence, 


we prefer it to any other.”—J. B. Southworth, Vermont 
Conference Seminary. 


POETRY FOR HOME AND SCHOOL. 
A collection of short pieces selected from the best 
standard English and American authors. Edited by 
Anna C. Brackett and Ida M. Eliot. Square i6mo, 
cloth extra, $1.25. 


“An idea carried out with discrimination and intelli 
gence.”’—Nation. 


**No more charming and refinin 


collection of poetry 
can be put into the hands of children.”’— 


New Bedford 


Mercury. 
THE SCRIPTURES— HEBREW AND 
Christian. Vol. I (complete in itself). The Hebrew 


Story from the Creation to the Exile. Large 12mo, 
cloth extra, red edges, $1.50. Vols. Ifand I{I in pre- 
paration. 


“ Admirably conceived and admirably executed. It ts 
the Bible story in Bible words, with just such omissions 
and insertions as to make consecutive and understood the 
entire narrative. It is the work of devout and scholarly 
men, and will prove a help to Biblestudy.”"—Rev. Howard 
Crosby, D.D. 





HISTORY. 


AMERICAN ORATIONS ; from the Colonial 
Period tothe Present Time. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by Alexander John<ton, of the Col- 
lege of New Jersey. 3 vols,, 16mo. Uniform with 
‘Prose Masterpieces.’ $3.75. 

“The idea, the plan, and the execution of the work are 

} pana and we highly approve of it.’""—Boston Adver- 


BRITISH ORATIONS. A selection of the 
more important and representative Political Ad 
dresses of the past twocenturies. Edited, with In- 
troduction and Notes, by Charles K. Adams, Presi- 
dent of Cornell University. 3 vols.,16mo. Uniform 
with ‘American Orations.’ $3.75. 


‘Representative orations which illustrate the whole 
course of history.’’-— Portland Transcript. 


THE STORY OF THE NATIONS. A 
series of historical studies, intended to present ina 
graphic manner the stories of the different nations 
that have attained prominence in history. In the 
story form the current of each national life is distinct- 
ly indicated, and its picturesque and noteworthy peri 
ods and episodes are presented for the reader in their 
philosophical relations to each other as well as to 
universal history. The ‘Stories’ are printed in good 

readable type, and in handsome 12mo form. They 

are adequately illustrated, furnished with 

They are sold separately at a 


and 
maps and indexes. 
price of $1.50 each. The following are now 
ready: CHALDEA, by Ragozin; ASSYRIA, by Ra- 
gozin; GREECE, by Harrison; ROME, by Gilman; 
CARTHAGE, by Church; THE JEWS, by Hosmer; 
GERMANY, by Baring-Gould; NORWAY, by Boye- 
sen; HUNGARY, by Vambery; SARACENS, by Gil- 
man; MOORS IN SPAIN, by Lane-Poole; SPAIN, by 
E. E. and Susan Hale; THE NORMANS, by Jewett. 
Nearly ready: ALEXANDER’S EMPIRE, by Mahaffy ; 
EARLY EGYPT, by Rawlinson; PERSIA. by Benja- 
min, 


27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York 


Full classified catalogue, 130 pp., sent on receipt of stamp. Educational lists on application. 
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The Week. 


Tne debate on the Inter-State Commerce 
Bill on Monday was important and valuable. 
The speech of Senator Stanford of California 
was a very clear and useful statement of facts 
relating to the long-haul and short-haul clause. 


Mr Stanford is undoubtedly an_ interested 
party, being a large owner of railroad 


property, but that fact takes nothing from 
the force of his argument. He maintains 
that the clause in question will lessen the forces 
of competition and thus prove detrimental to 
the public interests. We have not the smallest 
doubt that this will be its effect. That which 
causes the long haul to get the lower rate, and 


sometimes a lower aggregate charge, than the 
short haul is competition solely. No- 
body complained that the Union and 


Central Pacific Companies did not charge 
enough for through business so long as they 
had the only line of rails to the Pacific, It 
was only when other lines were built, and their 
monopoly was broken, that there was any oc- 
casion for complaint on the part of  inter- 
mediate stations. Mr. Stanford says truly that 
the adoption of the clause in question will not 
level down the short-haul charges, since, if the 
railroads are to make a living at all, they must 
charge to nen-competing points what the law 
takes away from them by loss of business at 
competing points. The resolutions passed by 
the New York Chamber of Commerce a few 
days ago embody the soundest business rea- 
sons for postponing the enactment of this 
clause, until a report can be had from 
the proposed national railroad commission af- 
ter a suitable investigation, for it must be re- 
membered that this Inter-State Commerce Bill 
deals with terra incognita. We have had in- 
vestigations and reports in plenty from State 
railroad commissions, but never anything but 
private and ex-parte investigations in the wider 
field of national railway transportation. 





The steel-rail monopolists, having been en- 
abled, by virtue of a duty of $17 per ton on 
foreign rails, to advance the price to about the 
cost of English rails, plus duty, freight, insur- 
ance, and commissions, have pow fallen foul 
of the railroads for charging too much for car- 
rying their precious products to market. One 
of the consequences of the great advance in price 
that has taken place within a year has been to 
start up the works of a Colorado concern at 
Pueblo, which had been for some time closed, 
The Colorado concern began to compete vigor- 
ously with the three mills in and near Chicago 
for the supply of the ‘‘ home market.” Then 
the Cnicago concerns, through Mr. H. H. Por 
ter, an ex-railroad official of great experience, 
made a request that the Colorado poo! railroads 
should reduce the freight rates so that they 
might compete on better terms with the Pue 
blo rolling mill. it was charged that the 
rate from Chicago to Colorado points, $16.40 
per ton, was excessive. The whole freight 
charge from Chicago to Colorado, it will be 





noticed, is sixty cents per ton less than the 
‘* protection ” on steel rails, 





The controversy has latterly taken on 
new phases, partly ethical, partly political. 
Mr. Porter, finding himself unable to alter the 
rates of the Colorado pool, appealed to Presi 
dent Adams of the Union Pacitic. Mr. Adams 
replied that ‘if the President of a railroad 
corporation Were to undertake, in each matter 
which may arise, to lay down his views without 
regard to the views or action of his as 
sociates or the heads of the commercial depart 
ment, the business of bis road would soon be 
in a condition which may properly be described 
as chaotic,” and that he had accordingly re 
ferred the matter to the general traffic manager 
of the Union Pacitic Railway. Tothis Mr. Por 
ter replied, first by a judicious reference to his 
past services to the Union Pacific Company in 
the way of explaining matters to Senators 
and Representatives in Congress, ‘* to help your 
company to accomplish what they 
when injury, as they thought, was being done 
to them in Washington.” As though Mr. 
Adams were a dull person, or hard of hearing, 
Mr. Porter added that ‘‘great stress has been 
lately laid on your position before the public. ° 
He insisted, in conclusion, that Mr. Adams 
should say what he personally considered to be 
the duty of the Union Pacitic Railroad in the 
premises, and not refer his (Porter's) communi 
cation to any one else. The advantage of get 
ting an opinion on abstract principles of justice 
from the president of the company, to be used 
first in bearing down upon the tratlic manager 
and then upon the other companies in the Colora 
do pool, is obvious at a glance. Not getting this, 
Mr. Porter announced his purpose ‘‘ to tho 
roughly contest this position of the Union Pa 
cific Railroad to large and do it 
through the general Government at Washing 
ton.” So we expect to learn very soon of Mr 
Porter's arrival at Washington in the interest 
of large shippers, which of course requires a 
combat on his part with the anti-discrimination 
clauses in the Inter State Commerce Bill. But 
perhaps he will give more of his time toward 
defeating the Pacific Railroad Funding Bill. 


wanted, 


shippers, 





We called attention a short time ago to Con- 


sul Mathews’s ‘‘collecting agency” in Tan 
gier, by means of which his ‘‘ protegés,” a lot 


of vagabonds who hang around the consulate 
claiming to be naturalized American citizens, 
obtained many peculiar privileges, and are, by 
Mathews’s own admission, the instruments of 
frightful oppression. We are glad to learn that 
the Department of State has issued orders which 
will put a stop to many of these practices, and, 
what is more to our point at present, exclude 
from all consular protection those residents of 
the East who drive a thriving trade as American 
citizens, unless they produce their naturalization 
papers or other evidence equally as convincing, 
and are entered upon the Consul’s register. 
This is just as it should be. The wonder is 
that the precaution has not long since been 
taken. The problem heretofore presented for 
our solution has been touching aliens on our 





————— 


shores. 
called upon to deal with the two questions, 
What are the our citizens domiciled 
abroad, and what evidence shall be required to 


Now we are, on account of our growth, 
rights ot 
prove the fact of American citize nship and its 


The Department of Stat 


demands, as we have said, 


non-abandonment ‘ 


strong proof, when 


I 
the circumstances are suspicious, of uaturaliza 


tion, and it may be that in some instances it 


would now hold that a naturalized citi 1, Who 


had entered upon a business carcer o 


ingly permanent character in the land of his 
birth, should not be allowed to claim: the priv 
leges of an American citizen 


Last June the National Congress 


enacted a law, which has I 


lately bes 


gated, declaring that all foreigners who may 
have acquired real estate or had chik 


ren ? ° 
iren Dorn to 


them within the republic, would Ix sidered 


Mexican citizens, unless, within three mi 


from the publication of the law, they officially 


made known their intention to retain their own 
nationality Immediately after the publication 
of this law, our Minister to Me Vico ondes ed 


to secure compliance with its) r 





by all Americans residing in that country 
and called upon all of our consular officers 
stationed there to aid him, But if, has been 
learned that many of our citizens, notwith- 
standing these active precautions, have omi 


ted to conform to the provisions of the law, and 


they are now alarmed lest, in consequence 
of this nevligence, they have become Mexi 


can citizens. Fearing that this would happen 
structed to 


the 


concerned. 


in some cases, our Minister was it 


protest against the enforcement of 


ciizens Were 


law so far as our 


This he did about a month avo, claiming as 
the ground of his protest the rule always ad 
hered to by the United States, ihat the loss 


of citize nship cannot be im} osed as a yx Daity, 
nor a 
favor, by one Government upon a citizen of 
another.” The Secretary of Foreign Relations, 
to whom this was addressed, refused to discuss 


new national status foreed as a 


the validity of the law in the absence of an 
Thereupon he 
was requested to have the time extended for 
compliance with the law, upon which request 
no action has yet been taken, 


actual case arising under it. 





The maxim De minimis non curat ler Goes 
not apply to the United States tariff. It ap- 
pears, on the contrary, from an answer sent by 
the Secretary of the Treasury in response to a 
House resolution, that the smallest things are 
those that require the most care. The resolu- 
tion called for information in regard to the 
construction given by the Department to the 
clause of the tariff which admits free of duty 
‘* fish fresh for immediate consumption.” This 
might seem to be a question easily answered. 
Far from it. In the first place the same 
law which put fresh fish on the free list con- 
tained a clause taxing ‘‘all forcign-caught fish, 
imported otherwise than in barrels or half- 
barrels, whether fresh, smoked, dried, salted, 
or pickled, not specially enumerated or pro-. 
vided for in this act, fifty cents per hundred 
pounds.” This contrariety in the act was 
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got over because ‘‘fish fresh for immediate 
consumption ” was specially enumerated and 
provided for, being made free of duty. Fish 
might be imported in a fresh state for manure, 
in which case it would be taxed at the rate of 
fifty cents per hundred pounds, although it is not 
probable that Congress had fish manure in 
contemplation when the bill was passed. It 
is more likely that the Congressman or clerk 
who drew the bill took an old bill for the 
foundation of his work, and made the new one 
by clipping and adding, forgetting, however, 
to erase the word “‘ fresh” in the clause taxing 
fish fifty cents per one hundred pounds, after 
it had been decided to put fresh fish on the free 
list. 





The real difficulties in construing the fish 
clause are of a more serious nature. What is 
fresh fishy What is immediate consumption? 
It was contended on the part of our gallant 
fishermen that frozen fish were not ‘‘ fresh” 
within the meaning of the law, or that even if 
fish caught in the winter and frozen by the 
cold weather could be considered fresh, the 
same classification would not apply to fish 
frozen by artificial means. The Treasury De- 
partment held that freshness must be con- 
strued in tbis case as the opposite 
of the words in the context, namely, 
‘*smoked, dried, salted, or pickled.” Since 
frozen fish is none of these things, and since it 
possesses no quality opposed to freshness, it 
was ruled that it must come in free of duty. 
But what is immediate consumption? Look- 
ing to precedents for aid in answering this 
conundrum, it was found that in a former law 
the words used were ‘‘ daily consumption ” 
instead of immediate consumption. Under this 
phraseology a ruling had been made twenty 
years ago that it meant consumption ‘* within a 
short time.” But how was a collector of cus- 
toms to know, when aman bought a frozen fish, 
whether he meant to eat it within a short time or 
not ? Who could follow him to his kitchen 
and verify his intentions by hisacts? This 
was a puzzling situation, It led toa decision 
by the Department, however, that the free list 
applied to fish imported for consumption in the 
fresh state, but did not include fish imported 
fresh, but afterwards smoked, dried, salted or 
pickled for future use. An interesting recital 
is given of the contentions that have arisen 
over the words ‘‘immediate consumption ”; and 
the law being in this unsatisfactory state, why, 
one may ask, is it not changed so as to meet the 
intentions of ‘‘ongress, supposing that Con- 
gress knows what its intentions are’? The 
answer is two-fold: First, Congress is hard- 
ened to the ambiguities of the tariff, as Pharaoh 
was hardenel to the warnings of Moses. 
Second, it does not dare to open one section of 
the tariff for amendment, lest 325 members 
spring to their feet with amendments to other 
sections. It is like the colored preacher who, 
when asked whether the fruit of the forbidden 
tree was an apple or something else, replied : 
‘‘Hold on dar; now yer attacking de whole 
basis ob modern theology.” 





Matthew 8. Quay has been nominated al- 
most unanimously for United States Senator 
by the Republican members of the Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature in caucus assembled. He re- 





ceived 153 votes to 9 for Galusha A. Grow. 
This fulfils all expectations, for there bas 
been practically no doubt of Quay’s success. 
He elected the Legislature, carefully picking 
out as candidates men who would do his bid- 
ding. The large vote in his favor shows what 
a powerful boss he is, and how completely 
he holds the Republican party of Pennsyl- 
vania in his grasp. That he has any fitness 
for the office of Senator nobody seriously 
claims. But he may have as muchas or even 
more than Don Cameron. He is a boss pure 
and simple, with those elements of force which 
are possessed by all successful bosses. It 
is customary now for the Republican press of 
Pennsylvania to endeavor to surround him 
with something of dignity by speaking of him 
as Matthew Stanley Quay, instead of the fa- 
miliar ‘‘ Matt,” by which he is always called 
in private life; but ‘‘ Matt” he is and always 
will be. His election marks the lowest level 
yet reached in the protective-tariff Republi- 
canism of Pennsylvania. 





The election of an Independent Democrat 
as Speaker of the North Carolina House, by a 
combination of all the Republicans with the 
few Democratic members who were elected 
over the regular party nominees last Novem- 
ber, is a noteworthy event. The successful 
candidate announced tbat he is a Randall 
Democrat in national polities, but opposed to 
the rule of the Democratic Machine in State af- 
fairs. As the upper branch of the Legislature has 
a clear Democratic majority over the combined 
Republican and Independent vote, it does not 
seem probable that any measures to which the 
Democratic party is opposed can become laws; 
but the willingness of a prominent Democrat 
to come out against his old associates must 
strengthen the revolt against the Machine. A 
Raleigh despatch says ‘that the disappointed 
Democrats complain that ‘‘ Cleveland is break- 
ing down the color line,” and there is 
no doubt that this is an important element in 
bringing about the changes in political re- 
lations which this event illustrates. How- 
ever parties may be temporarily affected by 
this gradual disappearance of the race line, 
it is the most fortunate thing possible for the 
South, for nothing worse could be imagined 
than the permanent division of men in politics 
according to the color of their skins. 





The organization of the Tennessee Legisla- 
ture, like the election of Governor, illustrates 
the advent of a new political generation. The 
new Speaker of the House, like the new Gov- 
ernor, is a young man, each of them having 
been born in 1850. Both were mere boys during 
the war, and neither has any political associa- 
tions which go back to the slavery era. What is 
still more important and significant, the eleva- 
tion of such men by the dominant party in 
Tennessee shows that the people of the State 
are weary of the issues of the past, and that 
their attention is now fixed upon the future, 





The message of Gov. Luce to the Michigan 
Legislature contains one paragraph which de- 
scribes a state of things more appropriate to a 
half-civilized community than to a long-settled 
commonwealth. ‘' We are reminded,” he 
says, ‘‘by an almost every-day occurrence, 





that the habit now so prevalent of car- 
rying concealed weapons brings to our at- 
tention the news of murder, manslaughter, and 
accident.” He says that not only men but 
boys of all ages are ready upon the least provo- 
cation to use the deadly weapon, and makes 
the astonishing statement that ‘‘ school-teach- 
ers and school-boys go to their duties and les- 
sons armed.” The Governor recommends that 
the custom should be prohibited by the most 
stringent legislation, and he might have sug- 
gested that until Michigan teachers and pupils 
stop carrying revolvers to school and using 
them ‘‘upon the least provocation,” it would 
be only seemly for Michigan newspapers to 
intermit their lectures to Southerners upon the 
wickedness of shooting people without due 
cause. 





If ‘‘ the city of Collins and O’Brien is not 
quite the city of Winthrop and the Pilgrims,” 
neither is the Massachusetts of 1887 quite 
theMassachusetts of 1630 to 1649. No more 
striking proof of this latter fact could be fur- 
nished than the paragraph of Gov. Ames’s 
inaugural address devoted to the subject of 
the Sunday laws. He begins by characterizing 
these laws in their present form as ‘‘ of unequal, 
if not unjust, operation,” and as liable to be- 
come, through partial or irregular enforcement, 
‘‘anannoyance to the people and a reproach to 
the State.” ‘‘ With all respect for the ancient 
faith of the fathers,” he continues, ‘‘ and with 
every desire to perpetuate their goodly customs 
and sound morality, we must admit that 
these laws are no _ longer suited to the 
times, or capable of regular or uniform execu- 
tion. In some particulars they are constantly 
violated, without heed and without scruple, 
by practically the whole body of our citizens. 
Such a spectacle cannot but tend to bring all 
law into contempt, and to excite an increasing 
animosity against the institutions which these 
laws were originally designed to secure.”” The 
Governor, therefore, recommends that these 
laws should be thoroughly and carefully re- 
vised without delay, declaring his belief that 
‘* it is possible to frame such legislation as will 
permit the doing of acts which, inthe present 
state of society, are generally approved as prac- 
tically necessary on all days alike, and will re- 
move from our law the reproach of being an 
aid to fraud and an encouragement to the 
violation of just obligations; and that this 
can be done with due regard to the quiet and 
sanctity of the Sabbath, and witbout offending 
the feelings of any class of our citizens.” Such 
advice from a Massachusetts Governor would 
probably startle the departed Puritans as much 
as the discovery that Boston has an Irish 
Mayor—or that a man like the Rev. Dr. Heman 
Lincoln is permitted to teach such heresy as 
the doctrines of the Baptists. 





The first half-year of prohibition in Rhode 
Island ended with December, and the Provi- 
dence Journal has compiled an interesting and 
valuable summary of the results. When the 
new system went into operation, there were 444 
places in the city licensed for the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors, which paid an annual reve- 
nue of $131,618. For several days after the 1st 
of July it was very difficult to buy liquor at any 
of these places, and a number of the dealers 
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went out of the business; but, as time went on, 
the traffic began to revive, until now, the Jowr- 
nal says, ‘‘intoxicating beverages can be pro- 
cured in any quantity, and in any locality, 
without much trouble or secrecy.” The num 
ber of places where liquor was formerly sold 
and is now to be obtained, is 288, to which 
must be added enough so-called ‘‘ club-rooms,” 
opened by former saloon-keepers for the bene- 
fit of their customers, to make the total num- 
ber 404 under prohibition, or within 40 
of the number under license. The ar- 
rests for drunkenness and crimes like as- 
saults, which are largely attributable to intoxi- 
cation, fell off very largely during the first 
weeks after the change—only 150 of the former 
and 8 assaults in July, 1886, against 404 and 
25 respectively in July, 1885; but during the 
last three or four months the difference has 
steadily diminished, until in December last ar- 
rests for drunkenness reached 238 against 380 
in December, 1885, while there was an increase 
in arrests for assaults from 11 in December, 
1885, to 22 in December, 1886. The con- 
clusion of the whole matter appears to be 
that, at the rate things are now drifting, there 
will soon be no material difference in Provi- 
dence between the workings of license and pro 
hibition, except in the fact that the community 
now derives no revenue from the traffic in 
drink, and the even more important fact that 
respect for all laws is diminished by the con- 
tempt shown for the law which is most talked 
about. 





The imported Socialists, the Avelings, it 
seems, have too luxurious habits to suit the 
taste of the domestic variety of their kind. 
There is a row over the bills of these English 
missionaries, which, on being considered 
at a meeting of the Socialistic Labor par- 
ty on Sunday, were found to contain such 
items as ‘‘ $50 for cigars for Dr. Ave- 
ling and a smaller amount for cigarettes 
for Mrs. Aveling,” ‘‘ $100 for theatre tick- 
ets,” ‘‘ wine and board $42,” $25 for corsage 
bouquets, etc. ‘‘ Corsage bouquets, $25,” one 
Socialist woman cried out. ‘‘ Why, I have lived 
one month on that. What have bouquets to do 
with Socialism ?” This is a pertinent question, 
and the more useful because it is likely to 
change into the larger question of the real use 
and value of the whole tribe of oral !aborers, 
‘‘ organizers,’ editors of ‘‘ organs,” etc., etc., 
who make a living and something more out of 
such ‘‘movements ; ” and the cost of them, con- 
cerning which a good deal of useful truth is 
beginning to come out. 





It seems to be understood that the Rev. Dr 
McGlynn will not obey the summons of the 
Propaganda to go to Rome, because he be- 
lieves that his case is already prejudged. Ex- 
actly what his case is, nobody Knows except 
the highest dignitaries of the Church. It 
may be a breach of discipline, or it may be 
unsoundness of opinion, or it may be partly 
one and partly the other. The public can 
form no opinion of the merits of the case 
until they know what it is; but they will 
be apt to say that no man can tell before- 
hand whether his case is prejudged or 
not. A summons to Rome to a Catholic 
priest is like the summons of any tribunal 
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which the party acknowledges to have author- 
ity over him. If he neglects to obey it, he 
cannot expect to gain sympathy by saying that 
the tribunal is prejudiced, because that is the 
very thing which the public cannot know be 
forehand, even if we allow that he Knows it 





Mr. Charles A. Dane, the editor of the Sun, 
is reported as having said, in his speech at the 
dinner of the Business Men's Democratic As- 
sociation on Jackson's birthday, that a com 
mission had some years ago reported, as regards 
this city, ‘‘ that it would be better for people to 
own so much property in order to be allowed to 
vote,” and that, ** under the Civil-Service Law, 
only those who can answer questions in histo 
ry, logic, theology, and God Knows what—only 
those who are possessed of literary intelligence 
—can hold office.”. Mr. Dana will be pleased to 
learn that there is not a word of truth in either 
of these statements. No such report was ever 
made by any commission in this city, and no 
such examinations are prescribed by the Civil 
Service Law or conducted under the regula 
tions. Mr. Dana has evidently been imposed 
on by some smart scoundrel, and he owes it to 
himself to ferret him out and expose him 
What a smart scoundrel he must have been, is 
shown by his success in deceiving a man 
of Mr. Dana's intelligence with regard to mat 
ters on which the fullest information is attaina 
ble by anybody who chooses to seek it. 





Col. Wentworth Higginson has been treat 
ing with incredulity the statement we made 
some weeks ago as to the mischief done by the 
Normal College here, in providing us with too 
many female teachers. But his only reason for 
doubting seems to be that in his part of the coun 
try—Massachusetts—no such surplus of female 
teachers exists; overlooking the fact that in 
our article we said nothing about Massachu 
setts, or any part of the country except New 
York. There are, we feel sure, numerous 
places in which there is a scarcity of femak 
teachers. What we said was that in this city 
there are sadly too many candidates for every 
vacancy in the public schools, and that in turn 
ing out so many the Normal College does harm 
and not good. No contradiction of this has come 
from anybody who Knows anything about the 
matter, while we have received much hearty 
confirmation of it from those who are interest- 
ed in ‘‘the labor problem” as it affects women 
in this city. The same phenomenon is show- 
ing itself in all the thoroughly democrat 
countries. In France the Journal Offictel pub- 
lished statistics the other day which the Jemps 
calls ‘* really mournful,” showing that in the 
Department of the Seine (that is, Paris and its 
environs) alone there are 1,506 young men 
and 4,174 voung women holding Govern- 
ment certificates, seeking places as teachers 
of primary schools, for whom there is not only 
no employment, but no prospect of employ- 
ment. There, however, the situation is some 
what worse than it is here, for Frenchwomen 
as well as Frenchmen are apt to suppose that 
if the Government examines them, and gives 
them a diploma of fitness for any Government 
place, it is bound to find them the place, or, 
in other words, that it owes them a 
living. Another danger in France is, that 








this annual crowd of candidates, after wearily 
and vainly waiting for some months, or some 
years, for Government work, will final! 

the ranks of those who are in France called, 
with a certain horror, — the doclasses 
that is, the somewhat educated people belong 
ing to none of the regular callings or occupa 
tions, and living in a greater or less degree by 
their wits, and whe, tin the case of the men, in 
Paris, furnish a large contingent & 
tionary or anarchical element in the population 
The origin of the evil is much the same in 


Paris as in New York Whenever 4 girl ata 


primary school shows signs of more than onl! 
nary aptitude in learning, the teacher and h 

parents and friends go to work to turn her 
mind away from allindwstrial occupations, and 
to mark her out for a scholastic cares: { 


some kind The family makes extraordinary 


exertions to enable her to get a Government 
- 


diploma, or, as We should enll it, send ber f 
the Normal College, and thus probably to rais: 


hera peg or two in the social seak lhe ef 
fects of all this on her and on them are pretty 
much what we deseribed when writing on this 
subject. The Jemps sounds the stronuest not 
of warning touching this tendency in our 


modern society to rush into the cities in 
search of clerical or schol 


women have becun to 





great a degree as men 


schools are intended to open people's minds, 
those of the workingmen as well as of the 
teachers. They ought uot to disgust the pupils 
with manual labor, or trade, or anv honorable 
ealling ; ‘ The workingman will be 
a better worker, a better citizen, and a better 


man through his schooling, if this, and this 


When will this idea 
penetrate — the heads of our 


only, be what he aims at 
thoroughly 
democracy It would certainly be a useful 
enterprise to try to spread it. The wonder 
ful growth of primary instruction ought not to 
be allowed to become a souree of danger to 
the community 

There have been several protests published 
in recent magazines against the amusing busi- 
ness known as ‘‘hiterary log-rolling,” which 
exists now, and always has existed since litera- 
ture became a profession, in this and ail other 
cities large enough to be called “‘ literary cen- 
tres” The recent protests are not especially 
strong, but they are entertaining, because as 
usual they contain a great deal of more or less 
thinly disguised truth. They are interesting 
chietly because of the dead earnestness with 
which their writers discuss the subject. In 
fact, the most amusing aspect of both the log 
rollers and their denouncers is this same serious 
ness, The former appear to beheve that their 
amiable advertising and pufling of one another 
is ‘‘fame”; and the latter are so afraid that 
this may prove to be true that they devote valu- 
able time and energy to proving what a posi 
tively vain and foolish effort it all 1s. Of 
course, itis vain and foolish, and, being so, 
why get so troubled about it? All the puffing 
in the world will not make poor work excel- 
lent, or give it a standing beyond its merits; 
and ali the detraction in the world will not hurt 
really good work, or prevent its merits from 
being recognized, 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 





(WEDNESDAY, January 5, to Tvespay, January 11, 1887, 
inciusive. | 


DOMESTIC, 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND on Wednesday sent to 
the Senate the nomination of James Curran 
for Inspector of Steam Vessels for the district 
from Baltimore to the Gulf of Mexico. This 
is a severe rebuff for Senator Gorman, the 
Maryland Boss, Mr. Curran, who was ap 
pointed to this position a year ago or more, is 
a very competent man, has had long experience 
in his business, and gives satisfaction to thie 
Treasury Department, and has the confidence 
of the business community. But Mr. Gorman 
has not been able to induce Mr. Curran to ap- 
point two deputies whom he has designated, 
and it is generally understood among Maryland 
politicians that Mr. Curran was notified that he 
could not be confirmed until he did appoint a 
certain deputy. Mr. Curran refused to appoint 
that deputy, for the sufticient reason that he did 
not think that a Baltimore ward striker, who 
knew practically nothing about steam boilers, 
was a proper person to inspect them. Mr. Cur- 
ran was not confirmed, but the President reap- 
pointed him, much to the chagrin of Gorman. 
The name, however, had not been sent to the 
Senate till Wednesday. Mr. Gorman persist- 
ently urged the President to withhold the nomi- 
nation. 


Contrary to expectation, the President on 
Thursday sent to the Senate the nomination of 
Thomas C. Manning of Louisiana to be Minis- 
ter to Mexico. 


The Secretary of the Treasury has appoint- 
ed Herbert F. Beecher to be a special agent of 
the Treasury. He is a son of the Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher, and was formerly Collector of 
Customs at Port Townsend, Washington Ter- 
ritory. 


The Senate passed on Thursday afternoon 
the bill to place the widow of Gen. Logan on 
the pension roll at $2,000 annually. Taking 
advantage of the kindly sentiment which has 
prevailed in the Senate, Mr. Vest of Missouri 
then secured the passage without opposition of 
a bill to give the widow of Gen. Frank P. 
Blair a pension of $2,000 annually, instead of 
the $50 a month which she now receives. 


The Senate has voted to extend to May, 1888, 
the time within which the legislation to put in 
force the Mexican Treaty may be passed. 


Senator Frye (Rep,, Me.) has proposed an 
amendment to the Post-oftice Appropriation 
Bill, making an appropriation of $400,000 for 
the transportation of South American mails in 
American vessels, This differs from the bill 
of last season in that it relates to South Ameri- 
can mails only. 


At the Maine Republican legislative caucus 
on Wednesday night Eugene Hale was unani- 
mously renominated for United States Senator. 
The Nevada Republican legislative caucus 
has nominated William M. Stewart for Unit- 
ed States Senator. The Michigan Republican 
legislative caucus on Thursday evening nomi- 
nated Col. Frank B. Stockbridge of Kalama- 
zoo for United States Senator over Senator 
Conger on the tenth ballot. The Minnesota 
Republican caucus nominated ex-Gov. C. K. 
Davis of St. Paul for Senator, Senator Mc- 
Millan retiring from the contest before the 
ballot. In Missouri the Democratic legislative 
caucus nominated Senator Cockrell for retlec- 
tion. All will be elected. 


Gov. Ames of Massachusetts delivered his 
inaugural address on Thursday. In it he said: 
** Nearly 6,000 officers and laborers throughout 
the State are now subject to the Civil-Service 
Act and to the rules made in pursuance of its 
provisions. The system has become thorough- 
ly established as a valuable part of the adminis- 
tration of our State and city governments. It 
is working well, and no change in its details 
seems at present necessary. 1 heartily recom- 





mend an adequate appropriation for its mainte- 
nance. To its moral support the people are 
already pledged. I would urge the advisabili- 
ty of a law restricting within narrow limits the 
number of licenses to be granted in any city or 
town voting for license, and I would also sug- 
gest that the fees for licenses be greatly in- 
creased. I earnestly recommend, as an act of 
simple justice, the enactment of a law securing 
municipal suffrage to women.” 


The Connecticut Legislature on Thursday 
elected P. C. Lounsbury (Rep.) Governor, 
there having been no majority on the popular 
vote. 


Col. Robertson (Rep.) was sworn in as Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Indiana on Monday, de- 
spite the noisy protests of the Democrats. 


The North Carolina Assembly was orga- 
nized on Wednesday by a union of the Re- 
publicans and Independents. 


Attorneys for the owners of the American 
fishing vessel Highland Light have been in- 
structed to take action against the Dominion 
Government for illegally seizing and selling the 
vessel for violating the fishing law. The act 
under which the seizure was made was passed 
in March by Parliament, but Lord Lansdowne, 
Governor-General, refused to make the act a 
law by signing the bill, and referred the mat- 
ter to the Queen for royal assent. In conse- 
quence of this the act did not go into effect un- 
til November 27, long after the infraction 
complained of and the consequent seizure of 
the vessel. 


The full bench of the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court has made a decision against the New 
York Sleeping-Car Palace Co., of which the 
following is significant: ‘‘A sleeping-car com- 
pany holds itself out to the world as furnish- 
ing safe and comfortable cars, and when it sells 
a ticket, it implicitly stipulates todo so. The 
law raises the duty on the part of the car com- 
pany to afford protection. While it is not lia- 
ble as acommon carrier or as an inn-holder, 
yet it is its duty to use reasonable means to 
guard the passenger from theft; and if, 
through want of such care, the personal ef- 
fects of a passenger, such as he might reason- 
ably carry with him, are stolen, the company 
is liable for it. Such a rule is required by 
public policy and by the interests of both the 
passenger and the company.” 


In the City Court of New Haven on Satur- 
day, Judge Pickett rendered a decision in the 
cases of William H. Wallace, Assistant Su- 
perintendent of the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford Railroads, and Stacy B. Opdyke, 
Superintendent of the New Haven and North- 
ampton Road, accused of conspiracy by 
Thomas F. Meany, who charged them with 
‘* blacklisting” him, and preventing his get- 
ting employment. The accused were fined $50 
each. The Judge in his decision said that he 
was clearly of the opinion that a conspiracy 
designed to hinder any man from putting his 
labor on the market, when, where, and for 
such compensation as he may agree for, is 
equally criminal with any conspiracy designed 
to hinder the sale of the merchandise of any 
producer or dealer, and is more disastrous 1n 
effect than any other form of conspiracy, ex- 
cept that to take life. An appeal will be taken. 


Judge Barrett of this city on Monday in Su- 
preme Court Chambers rendered an exhaustive 
opinion denying the motion recently made by 
the counsel for Jacob Sharp to change the 
place of his trial from this to some other coun- 
ty, upon the ground that he cannot secure a 
fair and impartial trial here. 


At the meeting of the Chicago Trades As- 
sembly on Sunday the Socialist element won a 
decided victory, electing a full set of officers 
who are in sympathy with the condemned An- 
archists, 


It is reported that the Rev. Dr. Edward Mc- 
Glynn has decided not to obey the summons to 
Rome to answer for his conduct in relation to 





the candidacy of Henry George, and that his 
permanent suspension from the priesthood will 
follow. Some of Dr. McGlynn’s friends, how- 
ever, still believe that he will make submission 
to his spiritual superiors. 


John Roach, the well-known ship-builder, 
died on Monday morning at the age of seventy- 
three. He wasa native of Ireland, but when 
sixteen years of age he came to this country. 
He had neither money nor friends, and earned 
his first wages in a brick-yard. He learned 
the trade of an iron founder, saved money and 
lost it through the failure of his employers, 
and was finally able to open a small foundry, 
employing four men. He was industrious and 
shrewd, and accordingly prospered. Gradu- 
ally Mr. Roach increased his foundry, putting 
all his available profits into the extension of 
his business, until at last he possessed the best 
facilities in the country for building ships and 
marine engines. In 1867 he bought the Mor- 
gan Iron Works, extensive though they 
were, and made them complete. As a ship- 
builder Mr. Roach stood without an equal 
in this country. He saw the demand for 
American ships, and that led him, in 1871, to 
establish his large ship-yard at Chester, Pa., 
which is known the world over. Mr. Roach 
built there eighty or more iron ships, their ag- 
gregate tonnage being 210,000 tons, and their 
rating, at Lloyd’s and by the American Marine 
Underwriters, as high as that of any ships. 
The extent of business done by him in 
ships and marine engines amounted to $35,- 
000,000. His ship-yard was probably the most 
complete in the world, and was the only one 
where iron could be received in the ore and 
converted into a finished ship. He built ves- 
sels for the Pacific Mail, Ward, Savannah, 
Mallory, and Old Dominion lines, and a num- 
ber of cruisers for the United States Govern- 
ment, about which so much has been written. 
A complication of troubles led to the assign- 
ment of Mr. Roach about eighteen months 
ago, but on January 1 his difficulties with 
the Government were adjusted and the firm 
was reorganized with Mr. Reach at its head, 
under the name of the Morgan Iron Works. 
Mr. Roach was an ardent Republican, but 
never held office. He was popular with his 
employees, whose condition he was always 
watchful to improve. In a business career 
of nearly fifty years he had never been sued, 
nor had he ever found it necessary to sue a 
customer. 


The Rev. Oliver 8. St. John died in Brook- 
lyn on Monday at the age of seventy-two. He 
was a pastor of Congregational and Presby- 
terian churches, professor of languages in La- 
fayette College, and for many years active in 
literary and religious work in this city. Be- 
fore and during the war he was an active abo- 
litionist, and has recently been a worker in the 
prohibition cause. In 1874 he was appointed 
Secretary of the Palestine Exploration Society. 
When overtaken by his last illness, he was pre- 
paring a mass of material relating to Biblical 
antiquities, 


Dr. William Perry, the oldest person in 
Exeter, N. H., and the oldest graduate of Har- 
vard College, died on Tuesday morning, aged 
ninety-eight. He was the sole survivor of the 
passengers on Fulton’s first steamboat trip 
down the Hudson seventy-nine years ago. 

FOREIGN. 

The German Reichstag was crowded on 
Tuesday, the occasion being the calling up of 
the Government’s Military Bill in its amended 
form for second reading. Gen. von Moltke open- 
ed the debate in favor of the second reading on 
behalf of the Government. He said he did not 
believe that any State should assume the re- 
sponsibility of increasing the supply of com- 
bustible material which at present existed in 
greater or less degree everywhere. Strong 
governments, he contended, were the best 
guarantee of peace, while danger lay in the 
ambition of party leaders and their influence on 

ublic opinion. If any State, said Gen. von 


Moltke, can work effectively to preserve the 
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peace, it is Germany, who acts solely on the 
defensive, For this she mustbe strong, and 
prepared for war. Should we, against our 
will, be involved in war, we shall be able to 
wage it. If this bill is rejected we shall most 
certainly have war. To-day’s vote in the 
Reichstag on the measure will not fail to have 
its effect abroad. The army alone renders pos- 
sible protection to all other political institu- 
tions, which must stand or fall withit. A 
grant for a short term will not be acceptable. 


Prince Bismarck said: ‘‘ A degree of intimacy 
and mutual confidence exists between Germa- 
ny and Austria such as never existed at the 
period of German federation. We are bound 
to maintain peace for this quarter of the 

lobe, but for this a strong army is required. 
Thewe firm confidence in the peaceful disposi- 
tion of the French Government and a portion 
of the French people. Still, the past teaches 
us that we cannot count upon peace with 
France as permanent. A government may 
one day come into power at Paris which will 
make war upon us. This you must take into 
account. If we do not prepare—if you say 
to-day, ‘When war comes we shall grant 
everything,’ we should be laughed at. 1s there 
in France a single paper or a single public per- 
son who says: ‘We renounce our rights to Al- 
sace-Lorraine?’ The possibility of k'rench ag- 
gression is, therefore, a sufficient motive for the 
bill. Our friendship with Russia is beyond all 
doubt, and places no obstacle in our way in this 
respect. Expressing myself thus frankly may 
alienate Polish votes, but I am bound to honor 
and truth, and I say that all the motives for the 
bill which the people sought to adduce from 
our relations with Russia, according to my po- 
litical understanding do not exist. 1 have no 
need to refer to all the European Powers. I 
make no reference to England or Italy, because 
there is absolutely no reason why we should 
not have for both, and they for us, the greatest 
good-will. Our relations with both are such 
that I shall not touch upon them. In connec- 
tion with the question of the increase of our 
army they are in every respect friendly.” Bis- 
marck several times asserted with warmth that 
the bill must be passed or the Reichstag dis 
solved. 


The Russian Military Commission has de- 
cided to adopt a new repeating ritle for use by 
the army, and orders for large numbers of the 
Weapon have been given. 

There are rumors on the Bourse in St. Pe- 


tersburg that Russia has occupied a portion of 
Afghanistan. 


Prince Alexander of Battenberg has _in- 
formed Count Kalnoky, Austro-Hungarian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, that he will not re- 
turn to Bulgaria even if a powerful party 
should recall him. 


France has advised Bulgaria to accept Prince 
Nicholas of Mingrelia as a ruler, 


Lord Iddesleigh has informed the Porte that 
a caunot recommend Prince Nicholas 
of Mingrelia for the Bulgarian throne. The 
Bulgarian Government has rejected the Zan- 
kolf overtures, 


Rustem Pasha, Turkish Ambassadorto Eng. 
land, recently asked the Earl of Iddesleigh, 
Briush Minister of Foreign Aifairs, whether the 
English Guvernment inspired the articles in the 
London press urging the Porte to join England 
and Austria and not Russia on the Buigarian 
question. Lord Iddesleigh has replied, refer- 
ring the Porte to the liberty enjoyed by the 
Engiish press, declaring that the articles made 
the basis of the inquiry had not been inspired, 
although, he added, the Government and the 
majority of the English people shared the 
views expressed by the press. The Porte 
believes that Turkey would make a false 
step if she acted with Russia alone, and 
is now seeking a solution of the Bulgarian difti- 
culty that shall bein accord with the general 
wish of all the Powers. No definite action, 
however, will be taken until the return to Con- 





stantinople of Gadban Pasha, the special 
Turkish envoy to Bulgaria. 


The British naval pensioners have been or- 
dered to notify the Government of the names 
of the ships they would prefer to serve upon, 
or the ports they would prefer to be employed 
at, in view.ef being called into possible active 
service. 

The British Admiralty has adopted Lord 
Beresford’s advice to build a fleet of fast 
cruisers, The new fleet will be completed in 
two years, 


Lord Northbrook and Lord Lansdowne have 
declined British Cabinet positions, 


The British Cabinet changes have been com 
pleted as follows: Lord Salisbury, Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs; W. H. Smith, 
First Lord of the Admiralty ; G. J. Goschen, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; Edward Stan- 
hope, Secretary of State for War; and Sir Hen 
ry Holland, Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
Lord lddesieigh repulsed Lord Salisbury’s of 
fer of the Privy Seal. He denies that the con 
dition of his health debars him from accepting 
an onerous office, and he withdraws from offi 
cial life under a strong sense of having been 
ill-treated. His personal friends explain that 
he proffered his resignation only to enable 
Lord Salisbury to form a coalition Cabinet. 
When the Prime Minister's efforts in that di 
rection failed, Lord Iddesleigh considered him 
self entitled to hold the leading portfolio. 
Lord Salisbury’s supporters respond that they 
are glad to get rid of Lord Iddesleigh, as ** his 
health was of no benefit to the Foreign Office.” 
Mr. Henry StatYord Northcote, son of Lord 
lddesleigh, has resigned the oftice of Surveyor 
General of Ordnance, worth $7,500 per year. 


The greatest discord exists in the Cabinet 
upon the coming Local Government Bill, 
which was supposed to be an immense Con 
servative success. The difference of opinion 
is so great that influential Conservatives inside 
and outside the Government are urging Salis 
bury not to attempt to introdnce it, as its in 
troduction means the instant and complete col- 
lapse of the party, 


Mr. Gladstone writes that Lord Randolph 
Churchill's resignation was justifiable, and 
adds: ‘‘I myselt favor more economy in the 
army and navy expenditures, ” 


With regard to the prospects of the forth 
coming Liberal conference it is said that Mr 
Chamberlain's action is a direct result of pres 
sure brought to bear upon him from Birming 
ham. When he returned from the East, he 
gave notice that he would address a public 
meeting on a certain day. Thereupon the po- 
litical committee of his ward wrote to inform 
him that his first duty was to them, and they 
desired him to address them privately at aa 
earlier date. He suspected nothing, and was 
immensely surprised and disgusted to find him 
self subjected to a process of heckling by the 
most direct and frank questions for over two 
hours, This has been a revelation to him. His 
position among even those in whose support he 
had most confidence, caused him to make a con 
ciliatory speech and lend himself willingly to 
the conference proposal. He has expressed 
great satisfaction at the tone of certain letters 
which Mr. Gladstone has addressed to him 
privately, Nobody has yet discovered in what 
way a reconciliation is to come. 


The negotiations between Mr. Chamberlain 
and Mr. Morley are tending towards an agree- 
ment on the Land Bill on the basis of Mr. 
Chamberlain's former proposals, to limit the 
operations of the bill to the purchase of the 
smaller holdings, thus requiring a total capital, 
guaranteed by the Imperial Exchequer, of 
£25,000,000. The differences as to the func 
tions and powers of the proposed Irish Parlia- 
ment continue. 

Mr. Joba Dillon bas begun an action against 
Inspectors O’Brien and Davis to recover £2,000 
damages for malicious prosecution and assault, 


and £1,000 damages for the seizure and reten- ' 





tion of moneys and documents in connection 
with the arrest of himself and othe: 
rea for receiving tenants’ rents 


The fifty-six men who were arrested last 
August, at the time when Father Fabey was 
taken into custody, for resisting 
tion of rent and evicuon on the Clanricarde 
estates, at Woodford, County 
on Wednesday sentenced to various terms of 
imprisonment, ranging [rom twelve 
teen months. The judge who deliv 


the colles 


‘ys 7 way Were 


sentences censured the tmispectors of police and 
the local mayistrates for allowing the moting 
and declared that no Chief Secretary tor ir 
land, no Under-Secretary, and no Lnspeetor 
General could be justified tn giving orders to 





prevent the police trom assistin 


making evictions or carrving out the processes 
of law for the collection of rents du 

It is stated that the Pope recently w t 
the Archbishops of Dublin and Cork, in 
structing them not to support the Nationalist 
rept movement, but that the tnjunetion bas 
been disregarded 

The West End of London had another labor 
scare on Friday Crowds of unemploved 
workingmen assembled in front of Che oficoes 
of the Local Government Board and demanded 
relief. Mr. Ritchie, President of the Bound 
received a deputation from the crowd Outside 
but said he could promise nothin W hon the 
crowd were apprised of this, they looted the 
Government and marched to Pratslgar Square 
where an indignation meedng was held and 
resolutions were adopted protest arainst the 
apathy of the Government 

William Ballantine, tl “ HOWwn ser 
jJeant al-law, ts dead at the ure tf seventy ve 
tle was born in London and admitted fo prac 
tice in the loner Pemple in i834. Has repute 
tion was first made as a criminal lawyer in 
IS56 he was created a serjeant, and van 
one of the best sb j s madvooestes at thre 
English bar. Among bis many large feos was 
the $50,000 recenved for the defence of the 
Guikwar of baroda. Serjeant Ballantine was 
an orginal wit, and = attained reat social 
popularity. About five vears ago he wrote 
1 book entitled ‘Expernences of a Barrister’s 
Life, dealing with the public men of 
two generations In Decen Issv, he 
Visited this country, and was the guest of the 
Bar Association, He tectured in this ely, 
Boston, and other places, 

Ata recent French Cabinet Council it was 
decided not to propose a new loan or tax, but 
to rely upon the temporary suppression of the 


sinking tund to balance the current budget, 
and to postpone making a financial report until 
next vear. 

The census of France for 1886 shows a total 
population of 85,218,905, against 37,672,048 in 
ISS1 The population of Paris lias increased 
only 75,000, against an increase of 280,000 re 
corded in ISS]. 

The Vatican has received a communication 
from France proposing to maintam good rela 
tions on the basis of the concordat liberally in- 
terpreted. The Vatican does not approve the 
proposals, and will soon explain its views for 
mally and at length to France. 

The Pope will present $100,000 to the Con- 
gregation de Propaganda Fide on the occasion 
of the coming jubilee. 

The Danish Folkething (ower House of 
Parliament) has been dissolved, owing to re 
fusal to agree to the Government’s financial 
proposals and army estimates. The elections 
for the new Folkething will take place on 
January 28. 

The Chinese Ministry of Foreign Affairs bas 
agreed to pay $25,000 to the American mis- 
sionaries who sutfered losses during the recent 
riots at Ching King. 

At the meeting of the Canadian Cabinet on 
Saturday, dissolution of Parliament was finally 
agreed upon, Jobn Costigan, Minister of In- 
ternal Revenue, and W. A, MeLelan, Minister 
of Finance, have handed in their resiguations, 
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SUGAR BOUNTIES AND SOCIALISM. 


THE bill introduced by Mr. Hiscock to reduce 
the Treasury surplus proposes to take off one- 
half of the existing duty on raw sugar, and to 
compensate the Louisiana planters and the 
sorghum and beet-root growers by a bounty of 
$2 for each ton of cane or sugar beets grown 
(not necessarily worked), to be paid by the 
Treasurer of the United States. It provides 
in addition a scale of bounties for all kinds of 
sugar made—from cane, beets, or what not— 
amounting to about seven-eighths of a cent a 
pound. The surplus will thus be reduced in 
two ways, first by lessening the income, and 
second by increasing the outgo by a gratuity 
amounting to some five millions of dollars, 
There is little likelihood that Mr. Hiscock’s 
bill will come to a vote. Probably it is intro- 
duced merely asa ‘‘ feeler” to enable the Repub- 
lican politicians to judge how far they can go 
safely in the socialistic experiment of diverting 
public funds to private interests, That the bill 
is of the very essence of socialism, no one 
can doubt or deny. The protective tariff 
is a socialistic contrivance, although it is 
not so regarded by those who support it. By 
exciting prejudices against ‘‘foreign indus- 
try” and in favor of ‘home industry,” 
thus keeping a pseudo-patriotic point of 


view uppermost, its advocates have ma- 
naged to conceal its real character even 
from themselves. The aim of a_ protec- 


tive tariff is to give to some people by law 
an advantage over others in matters of busi- 
ness, in dollars and cents. This is socialism, 
but, as we have said, the popular apprehension 
has not yet recognized it as such. 

We are referred by the advocates of sugar 
bounties to the example of Germany. The 
Tribune ‘‘points with pride” to the remarka- 
ble development of the sugar industry in that 
country, secured by payments of money from 
the public treasury, and asks, ‘‘ Why should 
not this country encourage the same industry 
by the same means?” Why not encourage 
every industry by the same means? That is 
exactly what the Socialists demand. Germany 
is the headquarters of socialism. The only 
difference between Bismarck’s socialism and 
that of Karl Marx is in the detailed ap- 
plication of it. Bismarck has the advantage 
of physical power, but Marx and his followers 
have that of logical consistency. Brute force 
is a temporary and shifting element. Intel- 
lectual force is a permanent and growing pow- 
er. If there were no other elements to be 
reckoned with in Germany but the socialism 
of Bismarck and that of Marx, the latter 
would triumph, over the former in the 
course of time, as surely as chemistry triumphs 
over alchemy or astronomy over astrology. 
But the eventual salvation of Germany is to be 
found in the fact that both varieties of social- 
ism are unscientific, pernicious, and destruct- 
ive, and destined toa common burial, although 
they may work a great deal of mischief and 
some bloodshed before they are mutually ef- 
faced. Both take their stand on the principle 
that the Government can make a wiser distribu- 
tion of the products of labor than natural laws 
effect. They differ only as to the mode of 
carrying this principle into practice. ‘‘ Pro- 
tection” aims at this result, and if we allow 





that protection is right, we shall not have much 
standing ground for opposition to sugar boun- 
ties or any other kind of bounties, Let it be 
understood that any trade (which means a cer- 
tain number or class of producers) are not do- 
ing as well as they think they ought to, and 
their claims for appropriations of public money 
are as good as those of the sugar-planters and 
the beet-growers. The complete and perfect 
expression of the idea would be a Dill grant- 
ing pensions to all the people of the United 
States. The socialism of Marx would limit 
the pension to the needs of the pensioner. 
That of Bismarck and of Hiscock would 
limit it only by the judgment of the governing 
power. 

Mr. Hiscock’s bill provides in effect that there 
shall be no reduction in the price of sugar to the 
consumer, This proviso is found in the clause 
which says that sugars from all countries 
where there is an export tax shall continue to 
pay the present duty. This means that we are 
to discriminate in favor of Germany, which 
country has no export tax, but gives a bounty 
to her beet-sugar growers, and against all the 
countries for whose trade we are so anxiously 
struggling, and from which nine-tenths of our 
imports of sugar now come, viz.: Cuba, Bra- 
zil, the Philippine Islands, Porto Rico, the 
English and French West Indies, etc., all of 
which, with two insignificant exceptions, col- 
lect an export tax as the only means of ob- 
taining a revenue from the planter. In allsuch 
countries the only method available for the 
Government to collect taxes is to impose them 
at the shipping ports ; hence all their revenues 
are from imports and exports. Is it any of our 
business how these countries collect their taxes? 
Has not Mr. Hiscock’s experience as a Con- 
gressman taught him the immense difficulty of 
changing a revenue system? If so, why should 
he suppose that the sugar-growing countries 
could, at a moment’s warning, even if they 
wished to do so, change theirs? Our enlight- 
ened Congress, which for years has been hag- 
gling over the worst revenue system in the 
world without accomplishing any change, 
proposes offhand to upset the revenue system 
of nearly every sugar country, by helping the 
planters to bring a pressure to bear on their own 
governments to relieve them from a tax which 
now comes out of their pockets. This is what 
cannot be done. The duties on imports in those 
countries are so high now that they cannot be 
increased. Consequently there is no source of 
revenue to make good the repeal of the export 
tax on sugar. The only effect of this clause in 
the Hiscock bill will be to give an advantage in 
our market to Germany and France — two 
countries which notoriously discriminate against 
our products. 








A SHAMEFUL BUSINESS. 


Tue Old Dominion Steamship Company, which 
does perbaps a larger freight business than any 
other domestic line, and employs a large body 
of stevedores, has been in the habit of employ- 
ing a number of them by the month in order to 
be sure of a steady supply of labor. This prac- 


tice of employing by the month was re- 
cently forbidden by the Knights of Labor, 
but the company, of course, disregarded the 
probibition, and found no difficulty in filling 





the places of the men who struck under it. 
The Knights, being foiled in this direction, be- 
thought themselves of the plan of frightening the 
foreign steamship companies into a boycott, 
and have actually succeeded in doing so. 
They sent around notices on dirty pieces of pa- 
per requesting these companies not to take 
freight from the old Dominion Company, 
and the result was that several of them—we do 
not know exactly at this writing how many— 
have not only refused to accept new freight 
from that line, but have broken contracts 
already made with it—that is, have refused to 
honor through bills of lading given by their 
own agents, 

When one considers that nothing has yet 
happened to these companies, that they are not 
yielding after actual experience of the loss or 
danger of resistance, that their discreditable 
conduct is the result of what is called in Eng- 
land ‘‘ sheer funk ”’—that is, of the kind of terror 
which destroys shame—and that some of them 
are Englishmen, representing English honor 
and manliness in a foreign port, it is, 
it must be admitted, a very extraordinary 
affair. When we call to mind the great 
amount of business the foreign steamship com- 
panies do at this port, it would seem to be a 
matter of ordinary comity that they should aid 
their American customers in defending private 
rights against mob violence or intimidation. 
In other words, they owe it to the Old Do- 
minion Steamship Company and to all the de- 
cent and intelligent people of America to 
aid them in resisting the scamps and ruffians, 
who are trying to ruin this city as a centre of 
trade and commerce by their lawlessness and 
disorder. Foreigners who live here for the 
purpose of soliciting American custom, cer- 
tainly have duties as weil as rights. They 
have no business to claim the protection of 
the American law, and then, when the occasion 
comes, not only refuse all assistance in uphold- 
ing the law, but make common cause with the 
law-breakers against members of their own 
calling. It would have been bad enough if in 
this case they had simply allowed themselves to 
be frightened into refusing to receive, as com- 
mon carriers, any honest man’s goods; but to 
break their contracts openly and brazenly, 
and have nothing to show in excuse or extenu- 
ation except dirty postal cards from unknown 
persons, is still worse. They ought to be made 
to suffer for it in some way, and we trust they 
will be. If the Jaw cannot reach them, we 
trust the reprobation of the mercantile com- 
munity both bere and in Europe will. 

The Knights of Labor have, during the past 
few months, been rapidly losing their hold on 
the skilled labor of the country. The trades- 
unions of the artisans are rapidly break- 
ing away from them, because they Go not 
care to have their trade interests managed 


by the votes of the unskilled laborers 
who compose the vast majority of the 
Knights. The  stevedores, coal - heavers, 


and miners are, wherever they are con- 
centrated in large bodies, still under con- 
trol. The Knights have 3,000 of the coal- 
heavers of the Pennsylvania lines now on 
strike in New Jersey, and their activity 
among the stevedores and ‘longshoremen 
is incessant. Most of the steamship lines have 
for some time past found their business 
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seriously interfered with by the Local Assem- 
bly and the Walking Delegates. There is 
no difficulty in getting plenty of un- 
knightly labor, as the Old Dominion Com- 
pany has found. The difficulty is in pro- 
tecting the men from mob violence. Un- 
less there is a large force of police present, 
the Knights attack them on the wharves and 
pursue them to their homes, and keep them in 
terror of their lives. But of course the 
police protection is not always at hand, 
and, before it can be obtained, half-days 
or whole days are lost in loading and un- 
loading. The shipping business at this port 
is already suffering seriously from this cause. 
It had already enough to contend with in 
the shape of corruption and extortion among 
harbor-masters and other officials. It might 
stand extortion, or it might stand violence, 
but it can hardly stand both. If there be no 
improvement here, New York must lose its 
commercial supremacy. 

In view of this state of things, it cannot be 
too strongly impressed on the business commu- 
nity that their only hope of salvation lies in 


united resistance. Those who fancy, lke 
these timid ship-dwners who are break- 
ing their contracts through ‘‘funk,” that 


there are limits to the extortion and interfer- 


ence of the kind of men who control 
the Knights of Labor, are living under 
a delusion. The spirit which animates 


these men is precisely that which animates 
Macedonian brigands. They think they have 
got a lot of rich men in their power, and they 
mean to get all they can out of them—not all 
at once, but from time to time, as convenience 
or necessity dictates. The more easily they 
find their behests obeyed, the sooner they 
will issue fresh ones. Nothing can _ be 
more absurd than the idea that they 
have a maximum of extortion or violence in 
their heads beyond which they will not go. 
What they seek, and almost avowedly seek, is 
the money of all who save, and they enjoy the 
power which comes from terrorizing the peace 
able and industrious. They like frightening a 
big ship-owner, and making him cringe and 
wheedle, particularly as they make a living ont 
of it. Therefore resistance is not only the 
manliest and most public-spirited course, 
but the cheapest. It is expensive, doubt- 


less, to carry on the shipping business 
in a series of rows with Walking Delegates 


and striking mobs, but it will prove in the 
long run by far the least expensive course open 
to people in any business in this city which 
involves the employment of large quantities of 
unskilled labor. We predict that if these 
foreign companies do not repent of their cow- 
ardice, they will soon find out that in troublous 
times it is the costliest vice of which a man 
or corporation can be guilty. 





DECLINE OF THE MORMON THEUCRACY. 


AFTER thirty years of stubborn conflict be- 
tween the Government and the Mormon 
Church, and after five years’ enforcement of 
the Edmunds law, though it can by no means 
be alleged that victory is achieved, the evi- 
dence is conclusive that the Church begins seri- 
ously to suffer, and that, if the campaign con- 
tinues with vigor, the end is not far off. 





True, no intelligent observer can deny the ex 
istence of such uppalatable facts as the follow 
ing: Several scores of missionaries are sent out 
ach year to proselyte; they bring back con 
verts at the rate of some 2,000 annually, while 
every twelve months not less than 5,000  re- 
cruits are born. Colony 
drafted to occupy the 
Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and Nevada. The church machine 
is yet in capital running order. ‘The priesthood 
is possessed of strength and zeal sufficient to 
make a vigorous fight both in the Great Basin 
and upon the Potomac. The people as a whole 
are sunk deep in ignorance and superstition, 
are in the main sincere and ready to suffer 
indetinitely for their faith, and hug their 
shackles and bless the hands which enslave 
them. 


after colony is 


best lands in 


Without doubt as many polygamous 
marriages are celebrated as ever, and the popu 
lation is practically a unit in resisting Congress 
and the courts, 
trouble is ahead. 
But other 
significant. 


And so abundance of toil and 


facts are just as certain and 
The number of baptisms in 
foreign regions is steadily falling off. 
was when they reached threefold or four 
fold the present figure. It was demonstrated 


long since that Mormonism has 


Time 


no mission 
at all for the heathen, or for the adhe 
rents of the Greek and Romish Churches, 


Ever since Nauvoo days, probably %) per cent, 
of recruits have been derived from the British 
Isles and Scandinavian countries, and of lat 
from the Southern States. And, even in this 
limited area, the source of supply diminishes 
year by year, while the quality is falling off even 
more seriously. It has come to this pass, that 
the only class approachable is of those who are 
in such amazing ignorance as never to have 
heard of the fame of Joseph Smith or the 
wonderful Utah gospel. 

The fanatical element in the Mormon Church 
also grows and and is confined 
mainly to those who joined when the religious 
craze or frenzy was who endured the 
fiery persecutions of Missouri and Llinois 
in 1834-46, and so are far past their prime. 
The rising generation, especially of the young 
men, is largely indifferent, or at least half 
hearted, their faith matter of mer 
education or prejudice, while of thousands the 
adhesion is but superficial and formal, to save 
trouble, or for social or 
tions. 


less less, 


on, 


being a 


business considera 


The Federal Government is making continual 
encroachments upon the poiitical sphere at first 
claimed and fully occupied by the church, and 
is able at length to compel respect 
resentatives and its commands. 


for its rep- 
Early Mormon 
assumptions and defiance were astounding, and 
the degree of forbearance has been shameful: 
but progress, though slow, has been steady. 
Since the advent of District-Attorney Wm. H. 
Dickson and Judge Charles 8. Zane, the 
will of the nation has begun to be felt 
in fear and trembling. In spite of the ut- 
most of organized resistance by means and 
methods most unscrupulous, it is now easy to in- 
dict and convict polygamous saints, and to send 
them to prison. More than 200 have already 
received sentence in three Territories, some 350 
more await their trials, and it is estimated that 
not far from 1,000, including almost every man 
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hid from 
showing 


of note, have fled and the face 
of the marshals, As that 
retribution moves on with accelerated 
up to July of 1885 but nine had been sentenced 
in Utah, while a year later the number had in 


legal 
apeed, 


creased to ninety three, and during the last six 
months seventy five more have been added 
Sull further, fines, costs, forfeited bonds 

lawyers’ fees have entailed mest burdensome 


and 
expense, Ruinous derangement to business ts 
another result, and payment for the services of 
Boutwell, 
Black, has madé savage inroads info the church 
tithing-fund. 


such advocates as Curtis, and and 


Then, at many points, the priesthowd bas 
been thrown upon the defensive, and conceal 
ment is ineorder, Thus, statustical reports of 


accessions and of divers church doings are no 
longer made Teathings and practices once 
boasted of and everywhere heard (and also, un 


fortunately for Mormonism, put in print by their 


oWn pens) are now stoutly denied such, for ex 
ample, as ** blood atonement,” and the nght of 
the pr sthood to ‘dictate in everything, t the 
setting up of a stocking or the ribbons ov a 


woman's bonnet Besides, certain desperate 


measures are set on foot every vow and then 


which indicate that cataclysm and catastrophe 


are apprehended, and that panic and despair may 


be near. Moreover, things once strictly forind 


den and visited with ecclesiastical vengpance an 
now iwnored or even favored like selling land to 


‘* Gentiles,” trading with them, of resorting to 


their churches and s« hools Nor ate cases at 


all unknown of out and-out rebellion against 


chureh 


domination and meddlirxg, and of di 
termination to follow the individual reason and 


conscience. Buteven vet theocratic tyranny ts 


such as to fill the mind of the trde American 
with astonishment and indignation 

Nor should the fact be ignored that denomi 
national schools are rapidly gainiug place and 
popularity in all the larger setdements. Al 
ready 4 per cent. of the children in 
Utah are thus under anti-Mormon influences, 


about 


are receiving American ideas and ways, and so 
are spoiled for polygamy and theocracy, while 
Christian churches will soon fellow and fur 
ther the good work. A few vears hence a new 
and far better civilization will have been plant 


ed and become widespread 


A DOUBTFUL REMEDY, 
Tue English newspapers are having a some 
what amusing public washing of their own 
dirty linen since the conclusion of the Camp 


bell divorce case. The Pall Mall Gazette, 
which one of its contemporaries now always 
calls the “ Gutter Gazette,” suffered so much 


from the attempts made by its editer to reform 
British morals by means of “‘ startling ex- 
posures,” that it has kept a very sharp watch 
on their reports of the Campbell case, and now 
castigates them all in a bitter article, with the 
heading ** Pecksniff and Poison.” In this it 
protests furiously against the ‘flooding of the 
town with fetid filth,” in which it says they 
have been engaged. It has compiled, too, a 
table showing the number of columns they 
have each given to the report, including the /ve- 
ning News, ‘‘ an obscure sheet, unhonored and 
unknown beyond the London gutters,” and 
gives a facsimile of the columns of the /e- 
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ning Standard, those devoted to the Campbell 
case being printed in dead black. There is 
no donbt that it is able to make out 
a very dark case against them, but it does so in 
somewhat ‘‘ journalistic’ fashion, for it en- 
tirely overlooks the difference between the re- 
porting of something which takes place in a 
court of law, and the voluntary collection for 
publication of filth from brothels and ‘‘ dives.” 
The effect on the reading public is doubtless 
the same in both cases, but there is a distinc- 
tion between the position of the law reporter 
and the sexual reformer, which every candid 
man must recognize. 

The evil worked by publications of this kind, 
however, is acknowledged on all sides as fright- 
ful. The disgusting revelations of*the Pall 
Mall Gazette made their way into the hands of 
the young all over the world, wherever the 
English language is spoken. So have the 
reports of the Campbell trial. It makes very 
little difference, as far as the moral effect is con- 
cerned, whether ‘‘the fetid filth” flows from 
a court of law or from the inflamed brain 
of a fanatical reformer. Nobody reads 
such stuff for the purpose of making 
himself better, and nobody is the better of 
reading it. It is asort of literature which used 
to be confined to books which were expensive 
because they were necessarily scarce and hard 
to get at, being in every country under the 
ban of the police, of the clergy, of parents and 
teachers. In our day, however, it has, through 
the newspaper press, broken loose from the 
old bounds, and goes to every house along 
with the morning bread and the milk, and is 
bought and sold in the streets like matches or 
cigars. It reaches men, women, and children 
in our day just as if it were mixed with the 
flour, or butter, or coffee, because the newspa- 
per has become an article of daily household 
necessity. Every editor can at least once fill 
thousands of homes with stuff which a hun- 
dred years ago had to be sought for with shame 
and fear, and concealed when found, and of 
which nobody acknowledged the possession 
but the old roués who made up libraries of 
what are called Ludibria. 

This new and unlooked-for result of the ap- 
pearance in the world of the cheap daily press 
is causing in England a great searching for 
means of prevention or cure. There was first 
of all a demand for the hearing of all divorce 
cases in private, but this did not bear discus- 
sion very well, for it was easily shown that the 
publicity of the proceedings does a great deal 
to keep people out of the divorce court; 
and that if the testimony were taken in 
secret, there would probably be an enormous 
increase of perjury. It was then modified into 
a demand for the non-publication of the testi- 
mony until after the case was over, and also 
for some sort of censorship or revision of 
the reports by the court; but the practical 
difficulties in the way of these arrange- 
ments would be very great. It must be 
admitted, too, that the present ‘‘ spirit of 
the age””—we say ‘‘ present” because, as 
Mr. Lowell has observed, we have known 
of several such spirits in our time—is hostile 
to having anything whatever kept back, or 
having any kind of knowledge which anybody 
is likely to relish confined to a select few. So 
that the only thing likely to be done by way of 





remedy is the signing of a very solemn appeal 
to;the editors of the newspapers, by a number of 
eminent men and women, asking them to keep 
“the fetid filth” out of their journals. 

This is now being done. What success it 
will have, it is difficult to say. If successful, 
it would impose on the, virtue of an enterpris- 
ing editor of a cheap newspaper a strain 
which, it is safe to say, not one in ten would 
bear. The very qualities which fit a man for 
the conduct of a thriving two-cent paper 
make it almost impossible for him to support un- 
moved the spectacle of a roaring trade done by a 
rival in news which he might have had, were 
he less pure and public-spirited. All his train- 
ing and all his talents tend to unfit him for 
such an ordeal; and yet every one who sup- 
pressed filthy reports from high motives would 
be subjected to it. For, beside every good 
editor who is seeking the elevation of mankind, 
there exists a wicked editor, who takesa wholly 
humorous view of the elevation of mankind, 
and does not care what becomes of the race as 
long as his own dividends are good. And the 
savage joy with which the latter would ladle 
out the filth and rake the money into the till 
would fill the good editor’s soul with bitterness, 
and finally, in most cases, drag him down into 
the pit. At least such is our impression, but 
it may be too dark a view. 








THE FIRST MADAME QUIZOT. 


Paris, December 28, 1886. 


MMe. DE Wirt, the daughter of M. Guizot, 
published a few years ago an interesting account 
of her father’s domestic life. She gives us now 
two volumes, under the title ‘Le Temps Passé,’ 
which are a collection of critical essays written 
by M. and Mme. Guizot. The first Mme. Guizot 
was a Mile. de Meulan, born ino Paris in 1773. 
Her father was Receiver-General of Taxes in the 
generality of Paris. He was wealthy, and his 
salon was hospitable. M. de Rémusat, speaking 
of the Meulans, said: ‘‘ The generosity of mind, 
so common then in Parisian society, gave them a 
leaning towards new ideas; they adopted them 
with confidence. They formed one of those fa- 
milies for whom M. Necker was the desired mi- 
nister—that is to say, who prepared the Revo- 
lution without wishing it or foreseeing it.” 

The Revolution broke out when Pauline de 
Meulan was sixteen years old; her father was 
ruined, he became ill and died in 1790; her mo- 
ther retired to Passy, and Mile. de Meulan began 
to write novels in order to make a little money. 
In 1801, M. Suard founded a paper called the 
Publiciste, whose programme was the defence of 
the philosophical ideas of the eighteenth century. 
The papers of that period were like the magazines 
and the reviews of our time—they contained 
short essays, written with care, with literary pre- 
occupations. Mile. de Meulan became the theat- 
rical and literary critic of the Publiciste, and 
her articles were soon remarked. They had a 
sort of feminine grace. She had evidently taken 
Addison and the English writers of his period for 
ber model. Literary criticism was for her a means 
of studying human sentiments, and she based her 
judgments on philosophical and general ideas. 
Hence it happens that the value of her criticisms 
becomes completely independent of the value of 
the works which suggested them, and a collection 
of them can be considered a picture of polished so- 
ciety in France after the Revolution, of its ideas 
and prejudices, of its mental and moral peculiari- 
ties. The elegance, the grace of the eighteenth 





century was not quite destroyed by the Revolu- 
tion, but it had been chastened by misfortune; 
there was less levity, less frivolity, and more 
gravity. What Rousseau called sensibility had 
become sentimentality. 

In one respect the spirit ot the nineteenth cen- 
tury at its beginning differs completely from the 
spirit of our own age. Nothing could show this 
better, I believe, than a comparison of these lite- 
rary essays of Mme. Guizot and of the essays of 
some young critic of our time, for instance, M. 
Jules Lemaitre, the latest rising star in journal- 
ism, who has recently collected bis reviews in 
two volumes, ‘ Les Contemporains: études et por- 
traits littéraires.’ There is a realistic force in 
Jules Lemaitre which is wanting in Mme. Gui- 
zot—a vitality (a coarseness, some would say), a 
cleverness, and total independence of all precon- 
ceived ideas, which contrast very much with the 
methodical and classic style of the old time. 
Sainte-Beuve may be said to be the father of the 
new school, the positivist school, which cares lit- 
tle for general ideas, and runs directly to the 
facts; which delights in exactitude, in small de- 
tails, which shows life in all its complexity,which 
lowers greatness and extols humility. This posi- 
tivist school does not pretend to be a school of 
morality, it is a mirror shown to the world, cold 
and brilliant. There is not much concern for 
style in such writers as Jules Lemaitre; their pen 
seems to run with their thought; as they do not 
wish to correct us, they don’t care to correct 
themselves. A secret contempt for their readers 
makes them quite indifferent to their own work, 
so long as it procures them the amount of repu- 
tation they claim and gives them the pleasure of 
expressing their own thoughts as crudely, as bru- 
tally sometimes, as they conceive them. They 
imitate the familiarity of Montaigne, who seems 
always to be speaking to himself. 

M. Guizot made the acquaintance of Pauline 
de Meulan in 1807, At a time when she was ill, 
and was obliged to interrupt her work, he offer- 
ed, though he was unknown to her, to write arti- 
cles for her. She accepted the offer, and, after 
a while, he made her acquaintance. He had 
been living in Paris for two years, quite un- 
known, lost in his studies. He had been drawn 
to Pauline de Meulan by a movement of gene- 
rosity and by a caprice of imagination. When 
they knew each other, they became intimate 
friends; they were married on the 9th of April, 
1812. She wrote many articles in a periodical 
which M. Guizot had undertaken to edit, the An- 
nals of Education; and afterwards published 
her first collection of stories for children, ‘ Les 
Enfants.’ She had all the qualities necessary for 
this difficult task of captivating the mind, the 
heart, and the imagination of the younger gene- 
rations, and her ‘ Contes’ have become almost 
classical. 

Mme. Guizot, when she was still Mlle. de Meu- 
lan, had been obliged to write for her living. 
Her friends pitied her more than she liked, and 
she one day found an opportunity of answering 
them, in a *‘ Letter from a lady journalist toa 
friend” : 


“‘T am criticised for the resolution I have taken 
to write for a paper, and especially to give an ac- 
count of the theatrical novelties. I am 
therefore reproached for being a woman, since 
it cannot be for being a journalist. My censors 
know very well, however, why I have become 
one ; but would they not have to reproach them- 
selves if they took away from me, or even ren- 
dered more difficult, the courage which I need in 
order to sacrifice, for what I consider a duty, 
considerations which my education and my ha- 
bits had taught me torespect? I know well those 
proprieties which make the rdéle of a journalist 
the most extraordinary, p-rhaps, which a woman 
could choose, if her choice were quite free. This 
réle, I assure you. does not seem to me what it 
seems to them, as they bave not seen things so 
near. If they knew, as I do, the grave interests 
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which it is necessary to respect, the important 
considerations which weigh on the mind, the ab- 
surd accusations which must be answered, the 
most absurd homages which must be received, 
and all the turmoil of small passions, the noise 
of which reaches even the solitude of a woman; 
if they saw amid all this a work which has no 
attraction for the mind, with no compensation 
for vanity, then I would allow them to say what 
they like, and to think, if they like, that I have 
undertaken it for my pleasure.” 
“Ce que j'ai fait, Abner, j'ai crf le devoir faire.” 

Once married, she wrote more for her own sa- 
tisfaction. M. Guizot had taken office, avd his 
wife took the keenest interest in all his affairs. 
She was a sort of intellectual partner of his, and 
we see a proof of it in two essays, one ‘*On the 
ideas of right and of duty considered as the 
foundation of society,” and one on *‘Anarchy and 
Power.” In 1820 M. Guizot resigned his post, as 
his opinions were no longer in the ascendant, and 
his wife began to write again. She published 
‘L’Ecolier,’ a novel on education ; several ** con- 
tes,” and ‘Domestic Letters on Education,’ a 
book in which she treats of the highest questions 
of moral philosophy. ‘* The excellence of this 
work,” says M. de Rémusat, ‘“‘is in the union of 
great severity of principle with a perfect liberty 
of mind; it thus offers a faithful image of the 
person who composed it.” 

It is interesting to know what Mme. Guizot 
thought on religion: she was still under the in- 
tluence of the philosophical school, but she be- 
longed to Rousseau more than to Voltaire. He 
was religious by sentiment. She did not like the- 
ology nor theological discussions. She did not like, 
she said, to meditate on any subject in which she 
had the slightest personal interest. She was 
afraid of doubt, and she felt instinctively that 
reasoning might lead to doubt; the smallest fear 
presented to her imagination made her unhappy. 
In one of her letters she writes: ‘* In order to be 
happy, I can do nothing except fix my mind on 
subjects foreign to what agitates me. This isthe 
art which has kept me up all my life, with the 
aid of the forced occupations which took me 
away from my personal interests.” She places 
her faith implicitly in God; but she says: 

‘* Whatever good I have done, I have not done 
it for God or with a view to becoming better: I 
have done it simply because [ could not do other- 
wise. I have so little the habit of considering 
myself when I think of God, that I cannot easily 
understand that he could be offended by my 
faults; I ask tis pardon less than his support. 
He is, in my eyes, a protector more than a cre- 
ditor, and I coafide in him more than I fear him. 
What more can 1 do? My religion is active like 
my character; it enters into the interests of 
which [ have the care; it helps me to bear the 
burden of life rather than throw it aside. A time 
will come when these burdens may diminish; 
perhaps I shall someday obtain the calm which I 
have always tried to conquer, but which nothing 
can give in the midst of certain subjects of tor- 
ment.” 

This is the letter of a very superior and ofa 
really good person, good in the very highest sense 
of the word; and everybody who has any expe- 
rience of life will appreciate its profound philo- 
sophy. It isthe theory of action—‘*Act, act in 
the living present.” Action is our only defence 
against misfortune, against regrets, fears, trou- 
bles, visions of death. The Greek philosophy 
said to man, ‘*‘ Know thyself”; the Christian 
philosophy says, ‘* Forget thyself.” 

Mme. Guizot, after a long illness, died on the 
30th of July, 1827. In the morning she asked her 
husband to read to her. He read her a letter of 
Fénelon’s for a sick person, and began a sermon 
of Bossuet’s on the immortality of the soul. In 
the midst of the sermon she expired. Sainte- 
Beuve places Mme. Guizot in the same rank with 
some of the best literary women of the eighteenth 
century; she had their grace, their natural ele- 
gance, and she acquired,in the society of M. Gui- 
zot, more serious qualities. 





The great majority of the articles which ap- 
pear under the title of ‘Le Temps Passé’ were 
written by Mme. Guizot alone. A few, however, 
are signed by her husband also, and for this 
reason the name of M. Guizot appears on the 
title-page with the name of his wife. Mme. de 
Witt wished to unite once more those who had 
been so closely united ; but it is clear that the 
‘Temps Passé’ is essentially the work of a wo- 
man. It has not the stern, the solemn form of 
the great works of M. Guizot. It is perhaps all 
the more interesting, as it has a clear individu- 
ality. 

The critical articles on the theatrical repre 
sentations of the time have not wholly lost their 
interest. The remarks of Mme, Guizot on “Othel- 
lo,” or ‘‘ Tartuffe,” or the pieces of Racine and 
Corneille, are extremely clever. I have read, 
however, with more pleasure the literary essays 
on Hugh Blair, on Brantéme, on the * Confes 
sions’ of Saint Augustine, on Goldsmith, Beau- 
marchais, Alfieri, Mme. Riccobeni, Chateaubri 
and, Vauvenargues, Colle. The articles on edu 
cation are particularly interesting, and might 
be isolated and form a special work. Then 
come small essays, which have much grace, on 
points of morals, on politeness and impoliteness, 
ignorance, hope, vanity, good manners, etc 
Suck articles can, of course, not be analyzed ; 
it is enough to say that they are written by a 
woman of the world, and a virtuous woman. 
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DISCRIMINATION AGAINST SILVER, 


To THE EpItorR OF THE NATION : 

Srr: You will confer a lasting favor by an- 
swering fully the following, which | clip froma 
newspaper article on the silver question: 


“It is a fact that the law makes no discrimina 

tion against silver in the payments made by the 
Treasury. The officials of that department are 
guilty of all the discrimination. There is cer 
tainly no reasonable excuse for the notorious 
pohey of the Treasury in hoarding the vast 
amount of silver dollars there accumulated. The 
gauzy excuse that they ‘cannot get rid of it * is 
unwortby of a department of the Government, 
for it is a fact that when a person is paid by the 
Government he receives a warrant on the Trea 
sury. and he cannot determine whether his pay 
ment shall be in gold, silver, or paper money. The 
cashier of the Treasury has an unquestionable 
right to do that, and can pay him in the kind of 
money of which he has the most. The vaults of 
the Treasury might be without a dollar in silver 
if the Administration should so desire. ‘ 
[t is true, this Administration, as well as the two 
preceding it, have shown a bitter hostility to the 
policy of our laws in regard to silver, and instead 
of putting it in circulation have uniformly hoard 
ed the greater portion of it, offering as an excuse 
in the annual reports the insupportable statement 
that they ‘cannot get rid of it.’” 


Yours very truly, B. R. Goaaeins 
GRAND Rapips, Wis., December 31, 1884. 





[he writer of the newspaper article to 
which you call our attention has located the 
discrimination in the wrong place. If the 
Treasury should insist upon paying to the 
holders of warrants drawn upon it a kind of 
money that they abject to and do not want, 
that would be discrimination. Nobody affirms 
that the Treasury does any such thing. On 
the contrary, the charge is, that it now and al- 
ways pays exactly the kind of money that the 
holder of the warrant asks for. If, under such 
circumstances, gold is generally paid out in- 
stead of silver, it must be because the holders of 
the warrants discriminate against silver. Now, 
the holders of the warrants are te public—all 





persons who haye any pecuniary claims against 
the Government, and all persons to whom they 
assign these claims by turning them over in 
payment of their own debts, Nobody pretends 
that he cannot get silver at the Treasury if he 
wants it. In point of fact, the Treasury did 
for several vears transport silver certificates 
from place to place all over the country, free 
of « AL press ¢ harges, at the rt quest of privat 
persons, and without limit as to quantity, ia 
order to promote their circulation, Lt never 
did this for gold or for gold certificates or for 
greenbacks. In other words, the only dis 

crimination the Government ever made as be 

tween silver and gold was made in faver of 


silver.—Ep. Nation 


GREENBACKS AND SILVER 

To THE Eprror or THe Nations 

Sir: It seems tome that you are i errer in 
your comments on Mr. St. John's remarks on the 
silver question. It is quite true that, “for ali 
purposes of exoelling gold, the greenback dollar 
is quite as powerful an agent as the silver dollar 
under present conditions” ; in point of fact. the 
Government standing ready to mxteem a green 
back in corn, but not in gold, a greenback dollar 
is Just as good as a silver dollar neither better 
nor worse—and plays precisely the sare part as 
regards keeping out gold. So this comparison 
does not help us in the argument ; it is the ag 
gregate amount of silver and of paper redeem 
able in silver, with which we have fo reckon 
When the greenback was not redeemable in coin, 
it drove out coin most effectually; and the silver 
dollar, not being redeemable by a gold dollar 
and being intrinsically far less valuable. will 
quite as surely drive out the gold dollar, if it, or 
its representative in paper, be issued in sufficient 
quantity 

If ‘the movement of gold to and from this 
country saems to go on “regar lless of the ope 
rations of the mint,” this ts only a fresh illustra 
tion of the dangers of inferring economic causes 
from effects 


any time be importing, it is impossible to doubt 


However much gold We may at 


—silver being in circulation and a legal tender 
that we should be importing still more were it 
not for the presence of the silver ; whether the 
cause of the demand be the rapid development of 
the country, the diminished circulation of na 
tional banks, or what not, we are not here con- 
cerned to inquire. One thing is quite plain: 
though the movement of gold may now seem to 
be as indifferent to the issue of silver as to the 
production of Bessemer steel, a point can be dis 
tinctly named at which the difference between 
the two, due to the legal-tender quality of the 
silver dollar, will become evident to everybody. 
Whenever there shall have been issue! an amount 
of silver, or paper based on silver, which is suffi- 
cient for carrying on all the exchanges of the 
country, peopie will have to choxse whether they 
shall pay their debts with gold dollars and melt 
down their silver dollars, or the reverse. Unless 
agreat many people make the first choice, gold 
will speedily vanish, F. F. 

JANTARY 7, 1887 

[It is not clear what ‘‘ F. F.” means by the 
phrase ‘‘issuing” silver. It would appear that 
he has in mind the process by which the Gov- 
ernment issued the greenbacks—paying them 
out for supplies and services during the war, 
and thus forcing them into circulation, But 
the Government does nothing of the kind with 
ailver dollars, It buys $2,000,000 worth of 
bullion per month, and fashions it‘ into coins, 
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It allows its creditors to take any kind of 
money they preferfrom the Treasury in pay- 
ment of their claims, but if they take silver 
dollars they must, of course, take them as the 
equivalent of gold dollars, This is not ‘*‘ issu- 
ing ” in the sense that the greenbacks were is- 
sued. It is essentially a manufacturing opera- 
tion. As the argument of ‘‘F. F.” depends 
net upon the manufacture of silver dollars by 
the Government, but upon their ‘‘issue,” @. ¢., 
their propulsion into business channels, he will 
see that his reasoning is thus far inconclusive. 
—Ep. Nation.] 





THE REAL RAILROAD EVIL. 


To THE Eprror oF THE NATION: 

Sir: The discussion now raging on the Reagan- 
Cullom Inter-State Commerce Bill does not touch 
the real difficulty which is sought to be remedied. 
The Granger agitation of a few years ago was the 
natural result of an oppression which the farmers 
felt, and they struck at what seemed to them to 
be the trouble. ‘‘ Pools” and discriminations by 
railroads in “long and short hauls” were the 
open acts which the people saw, and naturally 
enough they attributed to those acts the wrongs 
which were inflicted. Congress has fallen intoa 
like error. [do not mean by this that there are 
not some good features in the Reagan-Cullom 
bill; but I do mean that, if passed, it will disap- 
point its advocates when put into practical ope- 
ration. I conceive that the trouble which is 
sought to be remedied arises from a much more 
deep-seated and radical wrong than “ pools ” or 
‘*hauls.” It is, in short, the faulty legislation of 
the States. Railroads as common carriers are of 
recent origin. The State Legislatures in the 
early days of railroads ‘‘ran wild” on the sub- 
ject, and granted to these corporations rights, 
privileges, and immunities which are now retura- 
ing to “plague the inventors” and those who 
come after them. 

Asan example:-Railroads are confined to cor- 
porate existence. In this State nine subscribers 
may organize a railroad and subscribe articles of 
incorporation; $50,000 in stock subscriptions au- 
thorizes a corporate existence and bestows a 
franchise. The road is wholly a paper line. On 
this supposed line, without a dollar paid or a sol- 
vent corporator connected with it, a mortgage 
may be made, and corporate bonds and shares of 
capital stock without limit may be voted and is- 
sued. If the mortgagors succeed in getting mo- 
ney on the bonds secured by the mortgage, the 
road is built up under the mortgage. The scheme 
generally is to excite rivalry between competing 
intermediate points, and secure large local subsi- 
dies to the enterprise. When the railroad has 
been hastily and poorly constructed, and the first 
instalment of interest remains unpaid, the bonds 
generally fall into the hands of ‘‘ wreckers,” who 
foreclose them and cut off all floating debts, wipe 
out the original issue of capital stock, appoint a 
Purchasing committee from among the _ bond- 
holders, buy in the rvad at foreclosure sale, and 
reorganize a new corporation upon the dead car- 
cass of the old, and reissue shares of stock in such 
amounts as suits the ‘‘sweet will” of the new 
proprietors, and thereupon, without reference to 
actual value, re-bond the new concern to such an 
amount as it will stand, and go anew into the 
markets to dispose of this new “ stuff.” 

And now begins the era of the second great 
fraud. The new shares of stock, instead of rep- 
resenting the actual! value of the road, are issued 
without regard to value. In fact, the stock re- 
mains wholly valueless, and the bonds represent 
all the value there is tothe railroad. The ma- 
nagewment of the road strain every nerve to make 





the road pay the interest on the bonds. The 
shares of stock remain vaiueless till the road can 
be made to pay running expenses, and repairs, 
and interest on the bonded debt ; and then, if 
there is a surplus, it goes to the shareholders. 
By this means, railroads become of uncertain 
value ; railroad securities are simply ‘* gambling 
stocks.” Railroad management is to squeeze out 
of the shipper every dollar possible, so that the 
securities may have an apparent value. As the 
railroad is made to pay, so the securities fluctu- 
ate in the market, and form the bases of gam- 
bling contracts on the ‘‘ Stock Exchange.” 

This is the real difficulty in the whole business. 
There is not a railroad bond or stock in this State 
that an orphans’ court would allow a guardian 
or administrator to invest his trust funds in dur- 
ing the progress of the settlement of his estate. 
If railroads were probibited from issuing shares 
of capital stock beyond the actual value of the 
railroad, calculated on a mileage basis, and pro- 
hibited from mortgagmmg their railroads and 
franchises beyond a point where the incoms of 
the road would certainly pay the interest, keep 
up repairs, make needful improvements, and 
yield asurplus besides to be distributed to the 
shareholders, there would be little or no agita- 
tion in the country over railroad monopolies, 

You ask me how I would remedy the evils 
which have grown up. 

In a word, I would provide for the honest valu- 
ation of all railroads. I would scale down the 
par value of the capital stock to that sum, and 
compel the surrender of the excess. I would in 
like manner provide for the payment of all out- 
standing railroad bonds, by compelling the rail- 
roads to keep a sinking fund for that purpose, 
and would probibit all second or junior mort- 
gages. I would fix a maximum for each rail- 
road beyond which they should not encumber 
their roads. I would prevent the *‘ watering ” of 
capital stock, and bring these mortgage securi- 
ties within the bounds of honest values. When 
they reach that point, I would hold them there 
with a firm grasp. 

It may be said that this is radical and aggres- 
sive. I admit it. The times require bold and 
decisive action. W. H. CALKINS. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., January 1, 1887. E 





LEGISLATION FOR THE WORKING 
CLASSES. 
To THE EpiTor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: Schemes for aiding the poor by legisla- 
tion are no doubt for the most part illusory, but 
there is one direction in which such interposition 
is much needed. 

There is no possession which to the laboring 
man is more precious than his health, for in 
America sickness constitutes almost the only 
source (always excepting drink) of real poverty. 
{It is therefore unjustifiable that a man, in the 
effort to support his family, should be required 
to expose himself, and perhaps his family also, 
to danger of disease ; and here legislation might 
and should interfere. I can point out in the 
neighborhood of this city many situations in 
which health is impossible to the resident by 
reason of low-lying grounds, damp and badly 
drained, which have nevertheless been chosen for 
establishing factories, apparently because the 
ground, being undesirable, is cheap. It is pain- 
ful to see such places crowded with workpeople 
at the same time chat high and healthy ground 
near by may be wholly unoccupied and waiting 
fora purchaser. Factories are also often placed 
for convenience near water courses, even when 
such situations are known to be exposed to ma- 
laria.. Here the law should step in and prevent 
the selection of such positions. 





Many kinds of manufactures are known, to act 
injuriously on those employed in them. For all 
such there should be State inspection, at short 
intervals, to make sure that everything that can 
be accomplished by good ventilation and proper 
arrangements is attained. 

In manufactures of textile fabrics, the work- 
people are often obliged to work in astifling at- 
mosphere, with closed windows in the hottest 
weather, because of some real or fancied advan- 
tage to the work ; in some of these mill-rooms, a 
man unaccustomed to the air, though in good 
health, will be completely exhausted in half an 
hour. Here, too, the law should intervene. 

In these matters it must be confessed that some 
other nations do far better than we. In France 
and Germany especially, all questions affecting 
the health of workpeople have been carefully 
studied by intelligent commissions appointed for 
the purpose, and employers are controlled in ex- 
posing workpeople to evils and dangers that can 
be avoided. The matter is one in which areform 
is greatly needed. M,C. L. 

PHILADELPHIA, January 7, 1887. 





[The idea of legal supervision of the sites 
of factories is novel and may have merit, but 
we do not see how a man could be fairly com- 
pelled to build his factory on dear high 
ground instead of low cheap ground unless the 
State paid the difference in price. We think, 
too, that if he should be compelled to 
build on costly high ground out of re- 
gard for the health of his operatives, the 
operatives should be compelled to keep 
healthy, by legal rules as to diet and clothes 
and exercise. Houses in healthy situations 
might be provided for them by the employer, 
but it would not be fair, after putting him to 
this expense, to let them go on drinking bad 
liquor, or eating too much pie or nuts, or 
wearing thin underclothing in bad weather, or 
sleeping in close rooms. There is evidently a 
great future in this world for ‘‘inspectors” and 
‘* guardians.” —Ep. Nation. ] 





HOW TO CONTROL IMMIGRATION. 


To THE Ep1ToR OF THE NATION : 


Sir: Your editorial comment last week on re- 
stricting immigration, apropos of Mr. Flower’s 
second biennial report of the Wisconsin Bureau 
of Labor and Industrial Statistics, prompts me 
to make a suggestion derived from the policy 
pursued, as Iam informed, by the Dutch in the 
island of Java. The dense population of that 
island, and its proximity to portions of Asia even 
more densely peopled, made it long ago necessary 
to find some effective check on immigration, and 
Dutch thrift and ingenuity furnished to the prob- 
lem a solution which, though entailing no bard- 
ship on the individual, has proved a great boon 
to the country. The plan adopted was the fol- 
lowing: Every foreigner arriving in Java may 
obtain on landing a permit which allows him to 
remain thirty days. When that time has ex- 
pired he must either leave the island or deposit 
with the authorities forty dollars, a sum sufficient 
to pay bis passage to the mainland. For this he 
receives a receipt, and, whenever he desires to 
depart, on surrendering the receipt his money is 
returned to him. If at any time he proves an 
undesirable visitor, his money pays his passage 
and the authorities have only to place him on 
board an outgoing vessel, and the country is rid 
of him. It has been found that this arrangement 
prevents an influx of undesirable immigrants, 
and secures without expense the removal of the 
obnoxious. If any one becomes a permanent 
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resident, his forty dollars is considered only a 
proper contribution to the cost of improvements 
the benefit of which he enjoys. 

If every visitor to our shores were required to 
deposit on arrival a hundred dollars, to be re- 
turned whenever he wished to leave, we should 
escape without trouble the element which now 
menaces, and have always at hand the means of 
returning all undesirable immigrants. The only 
possible objection can be that we should not thus 
make this the home of the oppressed of all na- 
tions. Two answers are ready for this objection. 
First, it is the evident duty of a country to pro- 
tect itself rather than offer shelter to all comers. 
Secondly, it must be remembered that the coun- 
tries of the Old World, almost without exception, 
have colomes to which they gladly would divert 
their surplus population. B, 





THE PEOPLE NOT HOSTILE TO CIVIL- 
SERVICE REFORM. 
To THE EpiToR OF THE NATION: 

Srr: I was not a swift convert to the doctrine 
of civil-service reform, and even now I might 
draw the line up to which removals by an incoming 
Administration are justifiable beyond the poiut 
which most reformers would select; but I believe 
that the opposition to the adoption of the reform 
principle in making appointments is greatly exag- 
gerated. The great mass of the people—even of 
intelligent and public-spirited people—take very 
little interest in the personal success of this or 
that applicant; but they are keenly alive to any 
increase of efficiency in the administration of 
an office. What percentage of the patrons of a 
post-office, for instance, care whether the post- 
master be a Democrat or a Republican, so that 
his clerks are prompt and courteous, and the de- 
livery of the mail be accurate and swift’ 

If my belief be correct, the application should 
be made by the appointing power. If the 
President should announce to-morrow that he 
would no longer consider the recommendations of 
Democratic committees as more influential than 
those of Republican committees in the appoint- 
ment of postmasters, but would regard only the 
wishes of the constituency to be served and the 
records of the candidates as to business capacity, 
a great howl of complaint would go up from 
Democratic *‘ workers,” of course, and Flanagan's 
conundrum would be many times repeated; but 
the great mass of the Democratic party itself 
would make no complaint, and, after a couple of 
years, everybody would wonder how it was ever 
deemed possible to appoint postmasters after the 
old ‘‘ spoils” principle. 

The President and the Civil-Service Commis- 
sioners should not be too timid, Mr, Cleveland 
has done much already—more than any of his 
predecessors; the civil service was never so re- 
moved, as a whole, from active partisanship; 
but he might easily do more by putting his trast 
still more in the great mass of the people, who 
are now far from being animated by a spirit of 
bitterness towards political opponents, and, as I 
believe, ready to note and approve a marked ad- 
vance in administration. 

The absence of expression, on the part of the 
mass of the people, as to the matter of civil- 
service reform is a proof, it seems to me, rather 
cf indifference as to the personal composition of 
the service than of opposition to the reform itself. 
in this light, this very silence is a powerful argu- 
ment in favor of the view which I bave advanced. 

W. P. BECKWITH. 

ADAMS, Mass., January 3, 1887. 





DOMESTIC SERVICE. 
To THe Eprror or THE NaTIoN: 
Srr: Your correspondent “A. 8S.” in No, 1121 
(December 23) gives as a remedy for inferior do- 





The Nation. 


mestic service certain regulations to be estab- 
lished by the employer. While it is common- 
ly admitted that the treatment of employers to- 


wards eniployed may be greatly improved, still | 


it is not demonstrable that inefficient domestics 
are the result of this lack of wise treatment 
People must adjust their actuons to the class with 
which they deal. Many find from experience 
that indulging their hired girls, treating them 


with more than just kindness, nas made them less | 


willing to work, more apt to be discontented and 
unhappy. Therefore, until the “ retined, intelli- 
gent” girls universally choose domestic service, 
and, under a lenient management, show a greater 
willingness to work, can your correspondeut say 
with accuracy that through mild government 
ideal service is to be attained / 

Any person in the employ of another must ex 


pect certain restrictions and hardships 


| expurgation and oblivion for 


The | 


President of the United States does not tind the 
| 


word ‘servant hatetul”; the gentleman, socially 
the equal of his employer, does not ask or expect 


to be treated other than as a servant. He has no- 


bility enough to know that bis worth is none the | 


less assured if bis master demands his ** personal 
services.” It is strange that intelligent and re 


fined girls should tind this galhng to them, while | 
intelligent and retined n.en do not find bitterness | 


therein. 


It is more easy to see that ideal service is to be | 


reached by intelligent and refined girls seeking 
domestic service; meaning by these not girls with 
false pride and over-sensitive feeling, but girls 
with true refinement and active intelligence. 
Then, in the many cases where ladies are just and 
kind towards their servants, they will be appre 
ciated, and in those cases where the employers 
have no love of humanity, the refined domestic 
will be a means of education to her employer. 
x. ¥. 2. 


JANUARY 5, 1887. 





LITERARY MORALITY 
To THE Epiror or THE NaTION: 


Sirk: On the very day when Mr. Benjamin's 


‘*Carey Bowdlerized™ came to my notice, inthe | 


Nation of the 2d inst., [had been struggling with 
some troublesome passages in the * Niebelungen 
Lied’—seeking the impossible in the form of a 
version that should fairly represent the Lied, 
and, at the same time, not offend American read- 
ers. I want a version not adapted to scholarly 
readers alone, but, like Harper's Magazine, suit- 
ed to popular use, and fit to be laid on the family 
table, open to the boys and girls of all ages. 
Some light upon the phase of literary morality 
to which Mr. Benjamin called attention would 
just then have been specially helpful to me. But 


I found none, either in his opening question, or | 
in his closipg exclamation: and Mr. Palgrave's | 


imphed opinion, like Mr. Benjamin's own, fell 
far short of settling so grave a question 
Hundreds of teachers of English literature in 
America are either reading expurgated editions 
of the earlier writers with their classes, or apolo- 
gizing for Chaucer and Shakspere and many 
others, by saying that the public morals of their 
day were so low that their writings gave no of- 
fence. The same excuse is surely due to all the 
great national epics, like the * Iliad,’ the ‘~neid,’ 
and the * Niebelungen Lied,’ that have come out 
of the earlier and cruder civilizations. No doubt 
a more full and correct knowledge of the litera- 
ture in its historic relations is gained through 
the use of the original texts in all their grossness. 
In those cases, however, where this is imprac- 
ticable, as in most of our homes, in mixed class- 
es, or where the pupils are in their teens, these 
great classics may be made available by the sac- 
rifice of a small fraction of their value through 
slight omissions and alterations. Can a happy 
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jingle atone for a legd suggest‘on ! That write: 
seems tome fortunate who, after a few centu 
ries have made him anachronistic and ridiculous 
finds a friend to throw a cloak upon his naked 
ness or deformity, and confer upon him the lite 
rary immortality to which be had every claim 
but one. Perhaps we owe a little dressing up to 
the old writers when we set them before a later 
generation with fashions that no merely poet 
inspiration could anticipate. If, by th 
act, we also meet an obligation to ourselves and 
to our children, and pay duc respect to Christian 
civilization, we seem driven to a chotce betw 
many a valued 
clessic. 

Far be the day whea American fathers need 
reading in general on the 


discourage part of 


their boys lest thev be contaminated, as have 
some fathers in Germany, ot 


mothers need restrict their unmarried daughter 


when Almertcoan 
toa small portion of the literature read by ott 
women, as is the fact in France. Some perils 


are inevitable; but let him be proclaimed an 


enemy of the republic who multiplies the: 
Even the public library, with all its marvel! 
lously increasing usefulness, brings potson ¢ 


some minds. Thoughtful bbrartans, who fod 
that Herrick is more read than the other Br 
tish poets, and almost wholly by toose who ar 


least fit to profit by it, are heartily wishing 


‘ould be either * bowdlerized ” or burned 
vided no special restrictions may be pat. upon 
its circulation, Some safe way will bere be 


found. Doubtless the 
ing that his product is for popular rather than 


publisher, after determin 


scholarly use, will recognize his interest and 
duty to make it decent, no less than to translat 
it out of a dead language into the vernacular 
He will handily ask if American readers have 
grown ** too nice,” but Aew nice they have grown, 


? 


} s and ren, 


leaving it to the teachers of ethic 
when the people get over or under nice, to set 
them right. 

Close upon this follows the question whether 
art may properly suggest what is c infessedly im 


proper in language ; but LT only call attention to 


it as an issue soon to be met, and not necessarily 

to be decided on the precedent of art collections 

tounded centuries ago. W. C. SAWYER, 
DRESDEN, SAXONY, December 23, 1884 


HISTORY AND THE GROUP SYSTEM, 
To tae Epitor or THE Nation: 

Str: In quoting my article on ‘The Possible 
Limutations of the Elective System.” from the 
December number of the Andover Review, you 
were prudent enough to pause at the right sen- 
tence. Had you gone one sentence further, you 
would have brought me the double mortification 
of seeing a blunder repeated. I stated that at 
Johns Hopkins University a ‘ prospective law- 
yer™ is forbidden Latin. He is not. On the 
contrary, every student pursuing the course there 
which fits for the law is obliged to read Tacitus 
and Livy. These authors are mentioned in the 
register under the heading of History, and rep- 
rehensibly escaped my notice. 

I believe ali the other exclusions mentioned 
exist. Prof. Adams, in his letter to you this 
week, points out that anybody may study as 
much history as he pleases outside his regular 
work, and also that a certain modicum of history 
is exacted before that work is begun. Both these 
statements are true and important, and so is a 
third statement—the only one made by me--that 
English history and American history enter as 
ingredients into but two of the seven groups of 
undergraduate study.—Respectfully yours, 


G. H, PALMER. 
CAMBRIDGE, January 7, 1887. 
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Notes. 


Harper & Bros. have nearly ready Dr. Franz 
von Reber’s ‘History of Medieval Art,’ trans- 
lated by Joseph Thacher Clarke; ‘ Retrospection 
of America, 1797-1811,’ by John Bernard, an Eng- 
lish actor, edited from his MS. by Mrs. B. Bernard, 
with an introduction, notes and index by Lau- 
rence Hutton and Brander Matthews; ‘ Haifa, or 
Life in Modern Palestine,’ by Laurence Oliphant, 
with an introduction by Chas. A. Dana; and ‘A 
Tramp Trip: How to See Europe on Fifty Cents 
a Day,’ by Lee Meriwether. In preparation are 
an ‘Introduction to Psychological Theory,’ by 
Borden P. Bowne, Professor of Philosophy in 
Boston University; ‘Charles Reade: a Memoir,’ 
edited by the Rev. Compton Reade and Chas, 
Luton Reade; and the second and last supple- 
mentary volume of McClintock and Strong’s 
‘ Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological, and Eccle- 
siastical Literature,’ making twelve volumes in 
all, and rounding out the twentieth year of pub- 
lication. 

Before the close of the present month G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons expect to begin delivering to sub- 
scribers the first volume of Franklin’s works, ed- 
ited by Mr, John Bigelow. This edition embraces 
his private as well as his official and scientific 
correspondence, with much now printed for the 
first time, and also the unmutilated and correct 
version of the Autobiography. It will fill ten 
royal octavo volumes, uniform with Lodge’s Ha- 
milton, just published by the same firm, will not 
be stereotyped, and will be limited to 600 copies, 
a large part of which are already subscribed for. 
There will be several engravings on steel. 

Thomas Whittaker issues this week Canon 
Luckock’s ‘The Bishops in the Tower: a Record 
of Stirring Events affecting the Church and Non- 
conformists from the Restoration to the Rebel- 
lion.’ 

A. D. F. Randolph & Co. will publish on Feb- 
ruary 1 the ‘ Life of James M. Hannington, First 
Bishop of Eastern Equatorial Africa,’ by E. C. 
Dawson. 

Rogers & Sherwood, 21 Barclay St., New York, 
will publish by subscription *The History of the 
Confederate States Navy,’ by J. Thomas Scharf 
of Baltimore, who writes, ‘‘ not for pecuniary re- 
ward, but from admiration of that ser- 
vice, of which | was a part.” It will make one 
octavo volume of about 800 pages. 

The issue of the first number of the Journal of 
Morphology (Boston: Ginn & Co.) has, by reason 
of a mechanical obstacle, been delayed till March. 

‘A Synopsis of the Nature and Effects of Alco- 
hol and Narcotics,’ by L. H. Luce, M.D., is an- 
nounced by D. C. Heath & Co. It is intended 
for use in schools, directly, or through the teach- 
er. 

To describe or to praise Whitaker’s Almanack 
to any one in quest of information concerning 
things British, is at the present day superfluous. 
That so much of the Empire could be condensed 
into such narrow bounds has always been a mar- 
vel of editing. The original size has at last been 
found quite inadequate, and has given way toa 
permanent enlargement to the extent of 160 
pages. This compendium serves as an almanac 
in the ordinary sense, a great directory and sta- 
tistical handbook, a statesman’s year-book, etc., 
etc. For the Queen's Jubilee a succinct account 
of the principal events of her reign is given. A 
valuable abstract of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Gov- 
ernment and Land Bills is added. And, for the 





rest, it may be said that anything sought for 
may be found in Whitaker, from lists of the 
peerage to members of Parliament, officers of 
the universities and colleges, colonial and foreign 
banks, hall marks on plate, volcanic eruptions of 
1886, the year’s weather, orders of chivalry, the 





English citizen’s diary, and so forth without end. 
An index makes all this mass of intelligence rea- 
dily accessible. 

Cassell & Co. offer a prize of $25 to readers of 
their Family Magazine for the best practical pa- 
per on “ The Domestic Service Difficulty in Ame- 
rica,” with suggestions for its solution—of no 
greater length than 2,000 to 3,000 words. The 
date for rendering these essays is March 1, 1887, 
on terms prescribed on page 448 of the last vo- 
lume of the magazine. 

Mr. C. D.Warner’s ‘ Their Pilgrimage ’ (Harper 
& Bros.), which has been so welcome a feature of 
Harper’s in the past year, is issued in a volume 
solidly bound in the old library style and of 
great typographical beauty. Mr. Reinhart’s spi- 
rited and realistic illustrations, somewhat reduced 
to be accommodated to the page, are very attrac- 
tive, and contribute to make an unusually hand- 
some book. We have already commented upon 
the earlier chapters of the text; and the happy 
blending of travel and fiction which we looked 
forward to with confidence did, in fact, distin- 
guish this story among the serials of the year. 
The appearance of the complete work allows one 
to appreciate better the wide area and the marked 
diversity of scene traversed, but the justice and 
delicacy of Mr. Warner’s observations and the 
lightness of his manner are as noticeable on any 
page as inthe whole. The rate of travel is per- 
haps toorapid for satisfaction; things are seen in 
haste and by glimpses, and of each watering 
place we have an outline sketch only. The idea 
was original and serviceable, but possibly fiction 
and travel, no matter how skilfully bandled, are 
better apart. 

In ‘ The Shakespearian Interpreter,’ an address 
delivered by Dr. Rankin of Middlebury College, 
he pays a tribute to Mr. Hudson, the Shaksperian 
scholar, who was a graduate of tbe institution. 
The subject is really the interpreter of poetry in 
general, as if one should praise a man’s profession 
instead of his work. Only a few paragraphs at 
the close are devoted to the critic personally. An 
examination and estimate of Hudson’s real ser- 
vice to the study of Shakspere would be of use to 
his memory as well as to the public; but nothing 
of the sort is attempted in this memorial, though 
his work is very bighly appraised in general 
terms. 

We have already said our say, in the last vol- 
ume of the Nation, concerning Gogol’s ‘ Ames 
Mortes,’ and should ere now have mentioned the 
translation, in two volumes, from the Russian by 
Isabel F. Hapgood (‘Dead Souls,’ T. Y. Crowell 
& Co.). Miss Hapgood’s name is a guarantee of 
intelligent and faithful reproduction. 

The English translation of ‘Manon Lescaut’ 
made by Arthur W. Gundry, and published in 
this city by F. T. Jones & Co., will, perhaps, 
only serve to increase the wonder that sucha 
story should be a French classic—on the Anglo- 
Saxon assumption that nothing immoral or de- 
moralizing, and unfit to be placed in the hands of 
children, could be deemed classical. The French 
style, we say, being abstracted, there remains 
only the story of a pair of worthless lives, con- 
veying no useful lesson, and provocative of a 
false sentimentality. The book is handsomely 
printed, with plentiful illustrations from the 
French, kept within bounds. 

Ginn & Co. have extended their series of 
‘Classics for Children” with a second series of 
Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales, Scott’s ‘ Ivanhoe,’ 
and Miss Martineau’s ‘The Peasant and the 
Prince.’ Likewise, the ‘‘ Riverside Literature 
Series,” issued monthly for schools by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., is increased by Franklin’s ‘ Poor 
Richard’s Almanac. and Other Papers,’ with 
notes; and Part I. of Hawthorne's ‘ Tanglewood 
Tales,’ 

Shakspere’s ‘‘As You Like It,” Johnson's 





‘Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland,’ 
‘Undine,’ and Coleridge’s ‘Confessions of an 
Inquiring Spirit,’ are the latest number in Prof. 
Morley’s pocket ‘‘ National Library” (Cassell & 
Co.). 

The fourth series of the ‘‘ Johns Hopkins Stu- 
dies in Historical and Political Science” ends 
with a republication of Mr. Melville Egleston’s 
paper upon ‘‘ The Land System of the New Eng- 
land Colonies,” first published in 1880, It makes 
adouble number, 11 and 12. The importance of 
the subject and the excellence of the treatment 
warrant this method of giving it a larger circula- 
tion; but we are surprised that it was found pos- 
sible, after six years of great activity in this field 
of research, to reissue it ‘‘ without any change 
whatever from the original form.” This we say 
not in the way of criticism, for we have not no- 
ticed any point in which revision would have ine 
proved the treatise; but as a testimonial to the 
solidity and thoroughness of the original work. 
This paper really belongs with the series of which 
it now forms a part, and affords a needed supple- 
ment and commentary to the special papers of 
Prof. Adams, Prof. Johnston, Dr. Channing, and 
others. The scope of the work can be judged by 
the titles of the nine sections into which it falls. 
These are: Original Sources of Title; Royal 
Grants; Grants of the Council for New England; 
Colonial Grants (three sections); and Land Com- 
munities (three sections). The details of these 
land communities—which, of course, were not 
family groups, and which yet were in many re- 
spects genuine communities—afford an interest- 
ing commentary and parallel to the communities 
of the early Germanic nations. 

We have received a copy of a school edition of 
‘Cornelius Nepos,’ edited by Karl Erbe, and pub- 
lished by Neff at Stuttgart. It bas a large, hand- 
some page, and serviceable notes at the foot of 
the page. The most distinctive feature of it is 
the illustrations, which are numerous, consisting 
of maps, portraits, coins, representations of ar- 
mor, and other illustrations of ancient life, for 
the most part highly colored. The maps and 
plans are excellent, and so are many of the color- 
ed plates; the greater part of these, however, are 
on too smalla scale and too inaccurate in deline- 
ation to be of much service. A portrait is good 
for nothing unless it really lets us know how a 
verson looked, in feature and expression, as well 
as in general outline and bearing. 

Prof. Francis W. Kelsey, in his edition of 
Ceesar’s ‘Gallic War’ (Boston: John Allyn), has, 
like Erbe in the ‘ Nepos’ just noticed, taken pains to 
illustrate the subject-matter of Czesar’s commen- 
taries as well as his language. He gives six at- 
tractive plates representing Roman military works 
and implements of war, which, together with a 
chapter in the introduction on ‘‘ The Roman Art 
of War in Cesar’s Time,” will prove very help- 
ful. The introduction contains also a sketch of 
Ceesar’s life and character, and a chapter on 
‘“*The Theatre of the Gallic War,” with a brief 
account of the land, the peoples, and the history 
of Gaul. Especially noticeavle are twelve good 
maps of batties, sieges, and campaigns, each of 
which occupies a page, and is conveniently placed 
just opposite the page of the text to be illustrated 
by it. Before the vocabulary are ten pages of 
well-selected Latin idioms and phrases, with their 
English equivalents. The notes are full and in 
general judicious, and altogether the edition is 
one to be welcomed. 

The first number of Murray's Magazine comes 
to us from the International News Company. It 
appropriately starts off with a series of ‘‘ Byroni- 
ana”—a poem, ‘Opening Lines to Lara,” and 
some recollections of Mme. de Staél, written by 
Byron at Ravenna, August 4, 1821. {t ends with 
the first part of a précis of Grant’s autubiogra- 
phy by Matthew Arnold. The intervening arti- 
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cles, like ‘‘ What isGermany About !” by George 
von Bunsen, are also attractive; but we may re- 
turn to the number again. 

The January Book-buyer (Chas. Scripner’s 
Sons) contains the first likeness of ‘‘ Uncle Re- 
mus ” (Joel Chandler Harris) ever published. 

A very great and equally welcome surprise is 
the revival of Le Francais, under the editorship 
and business management of M. Jean de Peiffer, 
whose address is New England Conservatory of 
Music, Franklin Square, Boston. The proprietor 
and former editor, M. Jules Lévy, becomes a spe 
cial editorial contributor, without pecuniary re- 
sponsibility, We trust that this partnership is a 
guarantee of permanent success for the best 
French periodical ever founded in this country, 
and we are glad to renew our testimony to its 
special value as an adjunct to instruction in 
French, in schools or in private. Noteworthy in 
the January number is M. Lévy’s skilful metri- 
cal translation of Whittier’s stanzas on the Bar- 
tholdi statue. 

The November number of the Antiquary opens 
with an agreeable article on ‘* The Ancient Parish 
of Woking,” by A. C. Bickley, which is contin- 
ued in the December number. These papers, full 
of local detail, much of it of more than local in- 
terest, and told in a very interesting style, are a 
good example of the most useful work of this 
magazine. Next to this in order and in interest, 
in the November number, is Mr. C. E. Plumptre’s 
paper on Lucilio Vanini, bis life and philosophy, 
being the substance of a paper read in 1885 before 
the Aristotelian Society. This ** martyr to the 
spirit of Rationalism” was burnt alive at Toulouse 
in 1619. Mr. Ordish’s series upon the ‘* London 
Theatres” treats of ‘* The Fortune Playhouse ” in 
November, and ** The Red Bull” in December 
(with a curious cut). Another continued article 
(Nos, 2 and 3) is Mr. J.J. Foster’s ‘*On Some 
Miniature Painters and Enamellists who have 
flourished in England.” Inthe December number 
is the third of Mr. J. H. Round’s series of papers: 
‘*Is Mr. Freeman Accurate?” The inaccuracies 
pointed out in the present number seem to be on 
the whole the most serious detected by Mr. Round. 
They have reference to some Dorsetshire entries 
of Domesday Book, and to the imposition of 
Danegeld by the Conqueror; and in both cases 
the errors are certainly surprising. We look 
with interest for Mr. Freeman’s defence; for, al- 
though a small matter in comparison with the 
great mass of his unquestioned learning, it is hard 
to see how the errors here pointed out can be ex- 
plained. 

Some useful suggestions can be got from the 
designs for book-cases which accompany the 
leading article in Le Livre for December; but, as 
a whole, the series is more fantastic than beauti- 
ful. M. L. Derdme tells of an anonymous and 
not very valuable work by Balzac, * Le Code Con- 
jugal,’ and also throws a good deal of light and a 
little cold water on the ‘original edition” of 
* Ruy Blas” discovered by M. Jolly Bavoillot 
from his easy-chair in this city. Under the head 
of literary news will be found some interesting 
details concerning the regular photographic de- 
partment now attached to the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale and to the Library of the Arsenal, ready 
to meet the steady demand for permission to 
make facsimiles. 

Among the announcements of new books to be 
published in Paris this winter is a volume by 
Leconte de Lisle, * Potmes Lyriques,’ and a new 
volume of poems by M. Paul Bourget, of which 
the three books into which it is divided are called 
respectively Héléne, Dalila, Antigone. The 
novel of M. Bourget, which has been appearing 
in the feuilleton of the Débats, is now finished and 
will soon be published in a volume. It is called 
‘André Cornélis,’ and it is a version, brought 
down into modern Parisian life, of the story of 








‘‘Hamlet.” During the winter two new works 
by André Theuriet will also appear, ‘La Vie 
Rustique,’ witb illustrations by Léon Lhermitte, 
and a story of provincial family life with the 
promising title, ‘ Au Paradis des Enfants.’ 

The sum of about $2,000 for erecting a statue 
to Francois Arago, and collected for this purpose 
at the time of his death, thirty-two years ago, is 
in the hands of the Paris Academy of Sciences. 
Admiral Mouchez, director of the Paris Obser 
vatory, will receive additional subscriptions, and 
the Committee propose the early erection of the 
statue inf the southern part of the meridian line 
passing through the Observatory, of which Arago 
was the director from 1511 to 1853, 

The Pushkin celebracion in 1880 formed an 
epoch in the study of that writer, and it may be 
said, without exaggeration, that his personal bio 
graphy, as well as a reasonably adequate esti 
mate of his historical significance, has only exist 
ed since that date. Bielinsky and his successors, 
including even Annenkoff, with his ‘ Materials,’ 
were too nearly contemporaries of the poet to 
furnish full biographical and literary details, and 
tostate properly the great historical fact of his ap 
pearance. Much work remained to be done. and 
a great deal of it was concentrated about ISSO, in 
expectation of the literary triumph. Much 
also followed that event. All works previous to 
ISSO were subjected to unfriendly and sus 
picious oversight. The future historian and bio 
grapher of Pushkin will have at his disposal a 
vast mass of valuable material. One of his most 
invaluable aids will be V. [. Mezhoff's * Pusb 
kiniana. Bibliographical Index of Articles on 
the Life of Alexander Sergeivitch Pushkin, his 
Works, and the Productions of Literature and 
Art Evoked by Them.’ It is published by the 
Imperial Alexander Lyceum, and is a volume of 
400 pp., containing 4,587 items, with an index of 
names, objects, places, works and editions of 
Pusbkin, and of translations into foreign lan 
guages; also, an index to miscellaneous publica 
tions and collections in which writings of Push 
kin occur, as well as articles on his life and 
works. All journalistic literature from 1815 down 
to the present time has been examined for it 

Prof. Bonney of London received a sbort 
time ago from Sir Julius von Haast a small pack 
et of volcanic dust from New Zealand, his ex 
amination of which he reports in a late number 
of Nature. The dust fell on June 10 of last 
year (the day of the Tarawera eruption) at 
Matakava, Hicks Bay, 115 miles from the scene 
of the eruption. Prof. Bonuey describes the dust 
as being very fine, and of a dull, darkish gray 
color when regarded in the mass, but when ex 
amined in the microscope it may be divided into 
(1) bits of a more or less scoriaceous aspect, con 
sisting of a somewhat brownish glass containing 
much disseminated ferrite, and (2) chips more or 
less transparent, generally not exceeding five- 
thousandths of an inch in diameter, and of all 
dimensions downwards to the finest dust. The 
majority of the latter are glass, commonly quite 
colorless, some of them containing bubbles, 
spherical, spheroidal, or more or less cylindrical, 
many of them showing a ridgy surface and evi- 
dently formed by the destruction of a very frothy 
pumice like that of Krakatoa. The results of 
Prof. Bonney’s examination lead him to con 
clude that the dust is formed of material which 
was a glass wherein a porphyritic structure, on a 
large or a minute scale, was inconspicuous 
Neither sulphur, pyrite, nor magnetite was no- 
ticed in a recognizable form. 


—With the ninth volume, Mr. Henry Cabot 
Lodge brings toa close his laborious edition of 
the ‘ Works of Alexander Hamilton’ (Putnams) 
It is wholly oecupied with the ‘ Federalist, as to 
the text of which Mr. Lodge has justly preferred 


the untouched original, and in numbering has 
followed the first edition of 1788. His annota 
tions are few, and confined to the more signifi 
cant changes made after the first: publication 
In the introduction be sets forth cloariy the 
vexed question of authorship as between Ha 
milton, Madison, and Jay, and ends by express 
ing, undogmatically, a personal preference for 
Hamilton's claims over those of his associates 
It is curious that the argument from internal 
evidence should be dismissed so easily Take 
for example, No. 34, which five of the Hamilton 
lists assign to Jay. It includes a defence of the 
slave-representation clause of the Comstitution 
and, whatever may be said of the style, its un 
morahty is quite consonant with that trait. of 
Hamilton's which distinguishes birn as a states 
man. Of course Madison might equally have 
framed the apology put in the mouth of a Sout! 

erner. Jay, one thinks, an open opponent of 
slavery, would have been found, of choise, vin 
dicating some less objectionable part of th 

pact; and, in fact, out of the five letters attri 
butable to him, only one deals with a specifi 
clause —that on treaty making, naturally reserved 
for his pen, which had already devoted thre 
letters to the general subjeet of forei 
tions. Mr. Laxige is able to improve somewhat 
on Mr. Dawson's bibliography of the * Federal 
ist,’ of which the most singular editions are oer 
tainly the Freoch and the Portugues The a} 

pendix contains the Articles of Confederation 
the Federal Constitution to date, a list af omitted 
letters already printed in the J. C. Hamilton edi 
tion of INO), Fendall’s index to the * Federalist 

and a pretty large table of errata, mostly typ 

graphical, On the whole. the public is under de 
cided obhigations to Mr. Lodge and his publish 


ers 


The study of Browning continues to be pro 
lifie of books. *Brownimeg'’s Women, by Mary 
E. Burt (Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co.), has a 
short introduction, in the nature of a card of re 
commendation written in baste, by Rev. E. E 
Hale. The text is less analytic than descriptive, 
,and, in fact, like much current Browning criti 
cism, is largely a turning of the poems into prose 
The author has independence and a touch of vi 
vacity, Sbe remarks that Balaustion is ‘a far 
closer portrait of a real American girl than our 
own literature affords”; and she strews her para 
phrases with ‘sentiments ” respecting the cha 
racter and conduct of the women in question at 
the moment, which exhibit her stalwart corvic 
tions. Thus, of the woman in ‘‘ Numpholeptos ” 
—'* She bas heart enough, but she does not intend 
to give a brain in exchange for mere unreasoning 
affection "; or, in connection with Lady Carlisle, 
she says of womanly sacrifice in the Christian 
spirit: ‘* There is a vast difference between dying 
to save a world of sinners to eternal life, and liv- 
ing to feed the selfishness of an unappreciative 
man, whose selfishness but grows the larger the 
more it is fed.” So there is, no doubt. How far 
the womanly ideal in the nineteenth century ex- 
ceeds that of the fourteenth, appears from her 
criticism of Beatrice meeting Dante—‘* standing 
unmoved with her eyes fast fixed on the eternal 
wheels. Instead of receiving him with the love 
that his life’s devotion might seem to warrant. 
she proceeds at once to give him a lesson in as 
tronomy, and her theories on the subject have 
since then all been proven false.” 
says, does things better; but after this curiously 
vapid deliverance, one is only surprised at the 
moderation of the remark, ‘I think the best 
critics of the day concede that Robert Browning 
is the only poet since Dante that has ever reach 
ed his altitude.” After all, she is not sure that 
he has quite done justice to woman, and would 





not deny that there are grounds for * ominous 


Browning, she , 
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signs of rebellion in Browning Sections” on this 
topic; but at least, she says, he ‘‘is certainly a 
long way ahead of those men who are egotistic 
enough and comical enough to assign woman her 
sphere. In no place is man so ludicrous and 
amusing as when doing that.” Our ‘‘ Shakspere” 
must wait a little longer for his Mrs. Jameson. 
A second volume, ‘ An Introduction to the Study 
of Browning,’ by Arthur Symons (Cassell & Co ), 
is exceptional in its class, Its prefatory essay is 
the work of a very ardent admirer ; but the cri- 
tic is not wholly swallowed up in the devotee, 
and the critic in this case has a clear head and 
some sense of the logic of poetry. He is, more- 
over, candid and reasonable, and if one differs 
from him in some of his judgments, one does so 
with respect. The body of his thin bouk is occu- 
pied with analyses, descriptions, paraphrases, 
etc., of the work of Browning in chronological 
order, and both the method employed and the 
limits observed are admirable. At the end are 
a bibliography and a reprint of early prefaces. 
This volume, with Mrs, Orr's excellent handbook 
(the treasury on which the lesser Browning “ ex- 
positors” all draw), will afford sufficient aid for 
any Browning classes. 


—Sir G. W. Cox, the well-known author of the 
‘ History of Greece’ and ‘The Crusades,’ has just 
added to the long list of books trom his pena 
work deserving much commendation, namely, 
‘A Concise History of England and the English 
People’ (London: Joseph Hughes, {887). Its 
main object is, in the words of the Preface, ‘‘ to 
make as prominent as possible the personal career 
of the chief actors in the several parts of the great 
drama, The work is intended strictly as an in- 
troduction to a more continuous study of the sub- 
ject; and the matter, it is hoped, has been so put 
as to awaken and call into action the reader’s 
powers of thought and judgment. . . . These 
chapters may also, it is hoped, exhibit the unity 
of English history and the continuous and steady 
political growth of the people from the days of 
Aelle and Cerdic to our own, and leave the read- 
er fully acquainted witb the principles of Eng- 
lish constitutional history.” If ‘‘ fairly well ac- 
quainted” be substituted in the last sentence for 
‘* fully acquainted,” it may be said that the au- 
thor has accomplished his purpose with much 
success, A commendable feature of the work is 
the judicious mixture of Culturgeschichte with 
external political history. Here and there the au- 
thor briefly weighs the relative merits of original 
authorities, in order that the reader may obtain 
some conception of the canons of historical criti- 
cism—for example, in giving the stories of Vorti- 
gern and Rowena (p. 21), the Massacre of St. 
Brice (pp. 80-82), and the Parentage of Thomas 
Becket (pp. 197-198). The book contains only 
527 small octavo pages, being much briefer than 
‘The Students’ Hume,’ and less than half as 
large as Green’s ‘Short History of the English 
People.’ As a text-book for college use, it is 
in some respects superior to both of these, while 
its brevity and the absence of the usual conconi- 
tants of a text-book will commend it to those who 
wish hurriedly to refresh their minds on the sa- 
lient points of English history. There is not a 
single map—a defect which ought to be remedied 
in a future edition. 


-A correspondent writes us from Munich: 


‘* At the Aspinwall sale of pictures, which took 
place at Chickering Hall last spring, Mr. L. A. 
» Lanthier is said to have given $1,025 for Piloty’s 
*The Death of Wallenstein.’ As the original 
painting 1s still one of the chief attractions of the 
New Pinakothek in Munich and the artist never 
duplicated it, the work bought by Mr. Lanthier 
must have been a copy. There are, however, 
only three copies, taken directly from the origi- 
nal.in existence. The first is a half-sized copy 
made in 1881 by Mr. Benjamin F. Landis, a 
young American artist residing in Munich, and 





sold to a Milanese banker. A second, somewhat 
larger,copy was made by Mr. Lederer for a gentle- 
man in North Germany; and about two yearsago 
a third, half-sized, copy was made by Mr. Landis 
for the Hon. Andrew D. White of Cornell Uni- 
versity. But inasmuch as copies two and three 
are stiJl in the possession of the persons who or- 
dered them, the picture purchased by Mr. Lan- 
thier must be Mr Landis’s first copy, or else, 
which is bardly probable,the copy of a copy. Mr. 
Landis is well known in Munich as an exceeding- 
ly clever and conscientious copyist, not only of 
the old masters, but also of the most famous mo- 
dern painters; and the tact that one of his copies 
should have been sold as an originalin New York 
at more than double the price he charged for it, 
or would now charge for making a similar work, 
is more creditable to his skill than it is to the ho- 
nesty of thedealers or the knowledge and critical 
judgment of the connoisseurs. One of the prin- 
cipal reasons why many distinguished painters 
refuse to permit their pictures to be copied is the 
fear lest the copies should fall into the hands of 
American dealers, or, more frequently, of Euro- 
pean dealers in America, and be palmed off on 
the ignorant or unwary as originals. Mr. Lan- 
thier’s experience at the Aspinwall sale would 
“ m to show that this fear is not wholly unfound- 


—So far as the United States are concerned, 
the necrology of 1886 was chiefly marked by the 
number of Presidential candidates who, like ex- 
President Arthur, passed away. We include in 
the term both actual nominees like Gen. Han- 
cock, Horatio Seymour, and Samuel J. Tilden, 
and also so narrow a miss as Charles Francis 
Adams, avd those candidates in petto David Da- 
visand Gen. Logan; the last having been besides 
a defeated nominee for the Vice Presidency. A 
constructive Vice-President and even (for a day) 
President, David R. Atchison, of subsequent 
Berder-Ruffian notoriety, may be ranged in the 
same category. John Kelly is associated with 
the foregoing as an unsuccessful President-maker 
or unmaker. In the corresponding high places 
of the world, King Ludwig of Bavaria is the one 
sovereign whom death claimed. Some states- 
men—and one, at least, eminent—we have al- 
ready enumerated. Of high rank abroad were 
Beust, Minghetti, the Comte de Falloux; and 
mentionable also are Server Pasha and W. E. 
Forster. Paul Bert we had better class among 
the scientists, where his title will not be disputed. 
Beside him let us name Theodor von Oppulzer, 
the astronomer, and the Nestor of American na- 
turalists, Isaac Lea. The adventurous Hobart 
Pasha and the other chief military names recall 
our civil war: Hancock and Logan, as above, 
with Gen. David Hunter, Gen. Geo. H. Gordon, 
and Loring Pasha. Art has been deprived of 
Paul Baudry, K. Daubigny, Edouard Frére, 
Meyer ‘‘von Bremen,” Carl Piloty, A. B. Du- 
rand, among the painters—the sole American on 
the list being also an honored name among our 
native engravers on steel; Léon Gaucherel, the 
etcher; Randolph Caldecott, a versatile artist; 
our sculptor, H. K. Brown, and admirable archi- 
tects, J. Wrey Mould and H. H. Richardson,with 
their English confrére, James Fergusson; our 
art student and critic, Charles C. Perkins and 
Earl Shinn. In music, Liszt’s name overtops all 
others. 


—The poets for whom the past year was their 
last were Victor von Scheffel, Sir Henry Taylor, 
Sir Samuel Ferguson, Dean Trench, and our Paul 
Hayne—a wide range of talent, achievement, and 
distinction. The list of historians is perhaps more 
brilliant, headed as it is by the veteran Ranke, 
and including Waitz, Duncker, Wilhelm Scherer, 
Julian Schmidt, Armand Baschet, Sir Erskine 
May. Brief but shining is the list of philologians 
that consists of Madvig, the first Latinist of the 


‘age, and Leopold Zunz, a giant in the field of He- 


brew criticism. We have already overlapped 
the vague territory of “literature,” which yet 
yields us at one extreme ‘“ Ned Buntline” (Ed- 
ward Judson), at another the editor and commen- 





tator of Shakspere, Henry N. Hudson, and joins 
with them Sheldon Amos, the publicist, John Es- 
ten Cooke, the novelist, or John Russell Bartlett, 
author of much besides his ‘ Dictionary of Ameri- 
canisms’; and should not be allowed to exclude 
that rare scholar if too infrequent writer, E. W. 
Gurney. J. Hetzel, an author (‘‘ P. J. Stahl”) of 
conspicuous merit, is a connecting link between 
that craft and the publishers, of whom Sampson 
Low, J. B. Lippincott, and D. Van Nostrand were 
also withdrawn from their labors. Henry Stevens 
‘*of Vermont,” again, binds the publishers to the 
librarians, and here a bright example was ex- 
tinguished in the person of the learned and amia- 
ble Henry Bradshaw, of Cambridge University. 
By himself we mention Alexander Ostrovski, the 
popular Russian dramatist; and our list is now 
dwindling to individual representatives—such as 
F. von Tschudi, the South American traveller; 
or R. R. Madden, the Irish philanthropist; or J. 
B, Gough, the unparalleled temperance orator; 
or Austin Flint, the good physician; or William 
Hunter, the pillar of the Department of State 
when all around was “rotating in office”; or 
that other pillar, on whom the Knights of Labor 
fell and were pulverized, H. M. Hoxie; or Edgar 
Bauer, the German political agitator; or John 
Humphrey Noyes, founder of the Oneida Com- 
munity, and memorable illustration of the ca- 
pacity of New England to breed religious fa- 
natics; or Richard M. Hoe, associated with the 
enormous advance in the power of the press and 
the popularization of literature in all its forms; 
or, finally, of that skilled manipulator and in- 
ventive genius, Joseph Albert, pioneer in those 
various forms of gelatine printing which have 
revolutionized the art of photography and done 
wonders for book illustration. 


—The opening and principal paper of the 
Scottish Geographical Magazine for December 
is**The Position of Dr. Emin Bey,” by R. W. 
Felkin, M.D., his friend and correspondent. Dr. 
Schnitzler (Emin Bey) is one of Gen. Gordon’s 
officers, having been for the past twelve years 
connected with the Egyptian Equatorial Pro- 
vinces, for the first four as Surgeon-General and 
since 1878 as Governor. He is described asa re- 
markable linguist, with great scientific attain- 
ments, as well as showing ‘‘ wonderful ability in 
dealing with the natives.” When he assumed the 
government, only a belt of land along the Nile 
was under control, and there was an annual deficit 
of £58,000. In three years the whole province, 
nearly as large as Europe, with a population of 
6,000,000, had been reduced to order, and he hada 
surplus of £8,000, obtained ‘‘ by the practice of 
rigid economy and the suppression of abuses.” 
He has constructed roads, established a post be- 
tween the forty stations, and taught the people 
weaving and the cultivation of cotton, coffee, 
rice, indigo, and wheat. Since 1883 he has been 
practically cut off from the world, having been 
compelled by repeated attacks of the Mahdi’s 
forces to abandon all his stations except those on 
the Nile from Lado to Lake Albert. He is said 
still to have some 2,000 soldiers with him, out of 
a former 6,000, all negroes. Of the bravery and 
endurance of these men under ‘incredible priva- 
tions and sufferings” he speaks in the highest 
terms, saying, in one of his letters recently re- 
ceived, that these events have proved to him 
‘*that the black race is in valor and courage in- 
ferior to no other, while in devotion and self- 
denial it is superior to many.” His present situ- 
ation is very precarious, as his ammunition is 
probably exhausted and his escape to the south 
is cut off by the defeat and death last spring of 
his ally, the King of the Unyoro, by the murder- 
er of Bishop Hannington, the King of the Uganda. 
But if he had had any intention of escaping, he 
has given this up, as the last letter received from 
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him, dated July 7, 1886, says, ‘“‘I have come to 
the determination to hold out here with my peo- 
ple.” From this letter it also appears that he 
continues bis work of instructing the people of 
the various stations still in bis possession in ma- 
pufactures and agriculture, besides adding large- 
ly to his scientific collections. Dr. Felkin dis- 
cusses the various routes proposed for the relief 
expedition. These are four in number, the most 
direct of which is through Masai Land, and would 
take at least four to five months to reach Emin 
Bey after leaving Zanzibar. This route, as well 
as the one proposed by Stanley by way of the 
Victoria Nyanza and Uganda, he objects to, on 
the ground that the approach of an armed expe- 
dition to this latter country would almost cer- 
tainly leai to a determined resistance, as well as 
the murder of the captive missionaries, His pre- 
ference (and it should be remembered that he 
writes with a personal knowledge of the country) 
is for a more southern and western route, by 
which all danger of contact with the hostile 
king could be avoided. The German ap- 
pointee of Gordon pays in his correspondence a 
glowing tribute to his chief. Gordon thus refers 
to him, a year earlier, in his journal: ‘‘ The other 
day he called tie Doctor (who, by the way, isa 
German, and who, now professing the Mussul- 
man religion, pretends to me that he is an Arab 
by birth and religion. Emin Effendi is his name 
in Arabic). Well, Mtesa sent for him, etc., etc.” 


SEELEY’S NAPOLEON. 


A Short History of Napoleon the First. By 
Jobn Robert Seeley, London: Seeley & Co.; 
Boston: Roberts Bros. 

PROF. SEELEY is an eminent teacher of bistory; 
he is hardly an historian. He cannot rank with 
Macaulay, with Carlyle, with Gardiner, or with 
Freeman. He is not a philosophical thinker; no 
one would dream of placing him by the side, for 
example, of John Stuart Mill. He is not a critic 
of the first class, such as Matthew Arnold or 
Swinbuine. He does not possess a style of the 
first order: he cannot for a moment compare—to 
confine ourselves to his contemporaries—with 
Goldwin Smith or with Maine. For all this, his 
writings exert wide and deserved influence. If 
we seek for the source of his power we can do nec- 
thing better than study with care his ‘ Short His- 
tory of Napoleon.’ The book betrays in a moment 
the nature and limits of Prof. Seeley’s strength. 
He is without a rival in handling the paradox of 
commonplace. His essential ideas are notions 
which, be they false or true, are the property of 
the world. His mode of stating them is the man- 
ner of a man who maintains powerfully a disput- 
ed thesis. Hence flows a double advantage: our 
author's teaching is accepted because it coincides 
with current opinion, while his teaching excites 
attention because it has the air of novelty. Nor 
in all this is there the least affectation. Prof. 
Seeley is a most sincere writer. His ideas, we 
take it, are his own, for he has thought them out 
for himself, but they are the ideas of a great 
number of persons besides Prof. Sesley. His pre- 
sentation of them is forcible and makes an im- 
pression, and has impressed Prof. Seeley himself 
before it impresses his readers. He is a dupe to 
his own art. He places received notions in a ra- 
ther new light, or, more strictly, expresses them 
in a new form, and makes others believe, because 
he believes himself, that he has propounded new 
truths, 

Let any critic who doubts this analysis of the 
substance and manner of Prof. Seeley’s teach- 
ing, weigh well the paragraphs which conclude 
his estimate of Napoleon's place in history: 

‘‘ When,” he writes, “ we review the career of 
Frederick the Great, we cannot refrain, however 
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severely we may judge his crimes, from reflecting 
that, after all, his monument is modern Germa 
ny. That solid structure remains to honor the 
workman who did so much to build it. [t is, in 
the main, just sucha structure as Frederick would 
have desired to see, as he intended tofound. For 
Napoleon, too, it may be said that modern 
France, in its internal constitution, is his monu 
ment. Its institutions are in the main the work 
of bis reign. But this is the monument of that 
earlier Napoleon who was the child of bis age 
The Napoleon who was himse/f, who executed 
his irom plans with almost unlimited power, has 
no monument. All that he built, at such a cost 
of blood and tears, was swept away before he 
himself ended his short life.” 

Let our supposed critic further, when he has 
read these paragraphs, reflect that they conclude, 
and, as it were, sum up an elaborate estimate of 
the most conspicuous personality at a great crisis 
of the world’. history, and then consider whether 
the Regius Professor of Modern History is doing 
anything better than repeat io a forcible style 
the traditional English view of the greatest 
among England's enemies. Seeley’s verdict on 
Napoleon is in effect that Napoleon himself 
achieved nothing. Of his works, some, indeed, 
live after him, but these are the monument of 
the Napoleon who was the child of his age, and 
ought not therefore to be put down to his credit. 
The works which were his own perished at his 
death. All that he really achieved, therefore, 
was evil, and, like most things evil—according, 
at any rate, to received ideas —perishable. 

Nor let it be supposed that we do our author 
injustice in taking the last paragraphs of his 
book as samples of the whole. No doubt it is 
his intention to give a fair estimate of Napoleon, 
but there is not a single chapter of criticism 
which does not in some way or other impugn 
the Emperor's title to fame. His rise to power, 
we are tauch’*, is nothing extraordinary, because 
the Revolution bad opened a career for every 
one, and some one of low origin was certain to 
gain supreme authority. His conquests, it is in 
timated, were less marvellous than they appear, 
because Napoleon had in his hands the absolute 
control of an instrument for war such as has 
never fallen within the grasp of any other com 
mander. The French armies were, when he took 
them in hand, a military instrument of such effi 
ciency and potency as we shall not find again if 
we search the whole of history, and Napoleon 
controlled this instrument more absolutely than 
any other leader has ever controlled the forces 
at hiscommand,. His invincibilitv is itself no 
thing better than a received fiction; his failures 
were at least as great as his successes, Nor can 
his performances boast. originality. ‘In the 
quality as well as in the quantity of his per 
formance we may trace the working of circum- 
stances. By circumstances he was shaped as 
well as favored.” His policy itself, and espe 
cially his hostility to England, was simply the 
policy of the old French Foreign Office designed 
on a gigantic scale and put into effect with stu- 
pendous energy ; and this traditional enmity. 
which possessed not even the merit of original 
ity, was, according to Prof. Seeley, at once the 
explanation of Napoleon's most inexplicable acts 
and the cause of his easily avoidable ruin. Na 
poleon’s very wickedness bears about it, secord- 
ing to his critic, an air of plagiarism: his law- 
lessness is an imitation of Frederick, or else the 
common characteristic of all revolutionary ad 
venturers, 

No doubt Prof. Seeley inserts here and there 
throughout his criticism saving clauses, which 
suggest that perhaps he himself suspects that 
you have hardly accounted for a great man’s 
career by enumerating all the qualities in which 
he was not specially great, or at any rate not 
specially original. Cromwell resembled in many 
points scores of Puritan soldiers, and this resem- 
blance was itself, to a certain degree. a source of 





power; but it is because Cromwell possessed 
some gift not to be found in the troopers he led 

or even in the officers with whom he took coun 
sel, that Cromwell became Loni Protector. Na 
poleon shared many of the vices of the Jacobus 
to whom he originally belonged ; his mere mili 
tary genius may not, it is possible, bave sur 

passed that of Moreau. But Robespierre per 

ished on the scaffold amid universal execration 

Moreau effected nothing as a politician, and, by 
joining the enemies of bts country, cast on his 
own reputation a slur more permanent than 
could be branded upon it by the jealousy and 
injustice of his rival. Napoleon ruled France 
with such success that thirty-five years after 
Waterloo bis traditionary fame reéstablished the 
Empire. We may feel absolutely sure that such 
success arose, in part at least, from the fact that 
there is to be found in Napoleon some quality 


not to be found in Robespierre, or Moreau, or a 
score of other competitors who started in the 
race for power with at least as fair chances as 


Napoleon Bonaparte 

We suspect that Prof. Seeley, if hand pressed 
would reply that this peculiar qualify is to be 
found in Napoleon's special uns rupul wity, and 
let us add, special selfishness, He was as daring 
as Danton, and dared all not that Fravee mught 
be free, but for the sake of a much more attaina 
ble object —that is, for the sake of making Napo 
leon ruler of France. However this be, one thing 
is clear, Prof. Seeley's view of Napoleon is the 
view, and no other, which has been banded down 
tous from the generation of Fnghshmen who 
shared the sacrifices and witneswd the viciss 
tudes of the great war It is, as we have said, 
the traditional English view, formal by English 
Opinion, of the great enemy of England. Now 
the point on which we wish to insist is that this 
received view, which has been revived, contirm 
ed, and restated by Lanfrev, is all that Prof 
Seeley has to contribute towards our uaderstand 
ing of one of the most singular characters that 
ever appeared on the stage of history, and that 
this piece of splendid commonplace is put for 
ward as though it were a new analysis of Napo 
leon’s character. Prof. Seeley warns us that ‘to 
find a measure for great men—that is, men whose 
energy of action and whose sphere of action have 
been exceptional—s much more difficult than is 
usually supposed “; and that the difficulty is spe 
cially great in the case of Napolegn, as may be 
judged from the wide divergence in the estimates 
whether of historians such as Thiers on the one 
side and Lanfrey on the other, or of intelligent 
and impartial contemporaries, such as Goethe on 
the one hand and Jefferson or Southey on the 
wher. Prof. Seeley tells us that he proposes ‘‘ to 
inquire how much and in what manner Napoleon 
was favored and shaped by circumstances, and 
afterwards to consider how much remains to be 
explained by personal idiosyncrasy.” Our hopes 
are raised high. We expect a new portrait of 
one of the most singular among the world’s he 
roes, Prof. Seeley, when he draws aside the cur- 
tain, bids us treat as an adequate likeness the old 
and well-worn portrait or caricature of the “Cor- 
sican usurper,” which for now well nigh a cen 
tury has been known to all Englishmen from 
their childhood, Never, surely, did any author 
show greater confidence in the paradox of com- 
monplace. 


CARLYLE’S EARLY LETTERS. 
Early Letters of Thomas Carlyle. Edited by 
Charles Eliot Norton, 1814 1826. Macmillan 
& Co. 1886. 
Tue literary handling of the mortai career of 
Thomas Carlyle has exhibited all the faults of 
which biography is capable. It has long been 
understood that very few men can write their 
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own lives with veracity. Autobiographies are 
often useful because they exhibit something of 
personal charm or make tacit confession of weak- 
nesses and singularities,as a genuine, sincere, vigo- 
rous character does in his real human intercourse; 
but they de not serve in the place of formal and 
impartial narrative of events and the view of 
personality from the outside. A man in the 
course of his life suffers many changes; his intel- 
lectual and frequently bis moral point of view 
varies, and with each decade his past takes on a 
new perspective; he can never reproduce in ima- 
gination, still less in memory, what he was as he 
was; his identity, torisk a paradox, is self-ef- 
facing. Carlyle, in writing his Reminiscences, 
was peculiarly at a disadvantage; he was in a 
mood of suffering, and he saw his past through 
the cloud of recent bereavement, which distorted 
its elements. His genius itself, so powerfully 
imaginative, and his emotion, which seems to 
have deprived him of the saving faculty of bhu- 
mor in some portions of his subject, were both 
against him; and, besides, he was an old man. 
Of the utmost value in the impersonal parts and 
of great moral interest in all that concerns him- 
self (so far as his words are the judgment passed 
by a man upon his deeds at the close of his career), 
his Autobiography is but a small part of the ma- 
terial for his Life, and is directly of worth for 
that purpose only as it is supported by the day- 
to day record of documents, by the observation 
of others, and by his own books. It was necessa- 
ry that some one else should undertake the task 
of examining and reducing the copious materials 
which were in existence for a full biography. 

Carlyle was scarcely more fortunate in his 
choice of one to intrust this labor to than he was 
in his selection of himself as the scribe of his 
works and days. Froude, if one considers only 
the judgment of the man, showed himself lacking 
not only in reticence and tact, but in any proper 
understanding of the nature of the Carlyles. 
This was a “‘ grievous fault,” and fatal to his suc- 
cess in the mere capacity of biographer. The 
troubleis not so much that he was indiscreet, and 
told more of the truth than good taste and 
friendly devotion to a friend’s better self would 
warrant; but he made his blabbing disclosures 
without right discrimination, and so presented 
and arranged the facts,so moulded them with 
his own mistaken conceptions, and colored them 
with what is essentially prejudice, that they 
served, no otherwise than as did Carlyle’s own 
autobiographical writings, to give wrong impres- 
sions, The facts are thrown into confusion 
by the brooding of Carlyle in the one case and 
the perversion of Froude in the other. 

So much has been clear this long time, but it 
now appears that Froude was guilty of gross 
negligence in his editorial work, as has been 
brought out by the comparison of the original 
materials with his printed transcripts; and he is 
further charged with warping the narrative by 
giving to certain parts of it a bias unfavorable to 
the Carlyles, in the face of the evidence before 
him. The only inference to be drawn is, that he 
was equally as careless in reading and sifting the 
original manuscripts as he was in attending to 
their correct publication. The case against him 
is already strong enough to convict. It is 
Carlyle, however, and not Froude for whom 
the world feels concern. Both the Autobiogra- 
phy and the authorized Life have elements of un- 
trustworthiness in them as records of the exact 
truth of events and as portrayals of characters. 
Under the circumstances, what is there left for a 
friend of Carlyle who feels the injustice of this 
state of the case to the principals involved, ex- 
cept to publish faitbfully such of the originals as 
may give to the public opportunity to correct, at 
first hand, the opinions formed on the grounds of 
Carlyle’s confessions and Froude’s narrative ¢ 





This is the task which Prof. Norton has charged 
himself with, and the first volume of his work is 
before us. He attempts no narrative; the time 
has gone by for that. He merely prints seriatim 
letters of Carlyle from his nineteenth to his thir- 
ty-first year, up to the day of his marriage to 
Jane Welsh, and includes a few letters to Carlyle 
which are essentially illustrative of the changing 
situation. He adds occasionally a note of elucida- 
tion, and at the end devotes a brief appendix to 
the more important misstatements of Froude. 
The plan of the work is thus the same as that of 
the Emerson-Carlyle correspondence, previously 
edited by him. Thesubstance, one need not say, 
is vastly different. These are the letters of a 
youth to two or three ccllege mates, to his pa- 
rents and brothers, and to the young lady whom 
he was destined to marry. They are the expres- 
sion of a dutiful son and brother and of an inte- 
rested friend, in regard to matters of family con- 
cern, his own health, his studies, pursuits, pros- 
pects; they are no more than this, for even in 
those letters to Jane Welsh which Prof. Norton 
has thought it not unbecoming to publish, with one 
exception, Carlyle is the student and not distinct- 
ly the lover. He wasengaged during these years 
either in teaching school or in private tutoring, 
with literature in the shape of hackwork slowly 
taking more and more of his time to its special 
service, until in the last year he was fully in the 
harness as a professional translator. It is not to 
be expected that he would have much of conse- 
quence to communicate, and, so far as intrinsic 
worth goes, we must frankly say there is little 
in these epistles that need detain the attention of 
men, It issingular that there should be sv slight 
intimation of any formed opinions; the young 
Edinburgher, periodically returning to the folks 
at home, read a great deal and thought about it, 
estimated it, wrote it out inthe way of biography 
and translation, but had practically nothing of 
his own to say; or at any rate he did not intrust 
his meditations to letters. His mind was not de- 
veloped. Carlyle, in the thoughts by which the 
world knows him, was not there. 

What was there, however, was Carlyle’s tem- 
perament. The native endowment of the youth 
stands out all the clearer because unconfused 
with any opinions. What this was is well enough 
understood: a quick eye for the oddities of hu- 
man nature; a sound judgment of men, seeming- 
ly intuitive in its operation, but owing much to 
his inherited moral perceptiveness; ready intelli- 
gence, and a susceptibility to the poetic and the 
grotesque in man’s life, so fruitful in later years; 
and, above all, the moral] sense which was the 
main feeder of his genius. These things are to 
be felt continuously in his letters. Something of 
his style is also observable—lacking in brilliancy 
and power, but essentially there. For the rest, 
the only other thing which belongs to the indu- 
bitable Carlyle of fame is his dyspepsia. He 
writes of it from the first with an objurgatory 
vigor which has more of the distinct prophecy of 
his future in it than anything else to be found in 
the volume; and it is abundantly manifest, whe- 
ther altogether because of this early and painful 
infliction or not, that he was an irritable person 
to live with, sharp-spoken, querulous, and hard- 
grained. He was proud toward the world, dis 
contented, and ambitious; his own opimion of 
himself, happily justified by the event, was fully 
sufficient to sustain him in times of difficulty and 
struggle of heart and hope, and he was fully con- 
scious of his superiority at all points. 

The portion of the volume which is occupied 
with his letters to his parents, and their replies, 


' fs by far the most interesting; but less on Car- 


lyle’s account than as a picture of Scotch life. 
This special value was one reason why Prof. Nor- 
ton included so large a number of the family let- 
ters,as he says in his preface. The letters to 





Miss Welsh are mostly letters of advice respect- 
ing composition, without any marked character, 
and those of them which are not in the vein of 
“the guide, philosopher, and friend” are not 
very significant. The total value of the collec- 
tion, consequently, is, as has been said, not great 
in itself. A hard-headed young Scotchman, well- 
met ameng his few friends, attached to his kin, 
and bound to get on by literature in which he had 
the wit to find the best—such was Carlyle from 
the close of his boyhood to his marriage in full 
manhood. His character, had he ended then, 
would have been nothing to the world, and we 
suspect that the story of these twelve years will 
be oftener used to illustrate the late maturing of 
a strong genius than as any other kind of a proof- 
text. 

The points in which the story, here spread be- 
fore the reader in the original documents, differs 
from the account rendered by Froude in his own 
words, necessarily relate to the nature and rela- 
tions of a few persons. They have no immediate 
intellectual interest ; in fact, the whole subject 
belongs in the region of world gossip, which dif- 
fers from village gossip only in the eminence of 
the persons involvei. lt was inevitable, after 
Froude’s publication, but it was no less unfor- 
tunate, that public attention should be diverted 
from the intellectual history of Carlyle to the 
special point whether he treated his wife well. 
The moral ideals of Carlyle were neglected, the 
history of their genesis and development fell far 
into the background, and the question now asked 
was, What was his own moral practice in daily 
life? It is a pertinent inquiry in the cases of all 
men who assume to be public teachers; it is often 
a useful one. But in Carlyle’s case it is compli- 
cated by the fact that, in the particulars in which 
it is commonly held that he failed of manliness, 
be seems to have been unconscious of his errors 
at the time of committing them. Defects of na- 
ture, rather than dereliction of duty, are brought 
out in his family history ; he was hard, selfish, 
and dull in some matters, but he was too much 
absorbed in his own life to be habitually con- 
scious of these faults, though he was aware of 
them momentarily from time to time. His wrong- 
doing in these respects beganearly. He indulged 
his weaknesses of temper amid his own people, 
and often expressed contrition in words which 
plainly apply, not to single acts, but to a general 
course of conduct. 

The main question, however, in these early 
years of his life concerns the position of Edward 
Irving in the group, and the circumstances which 
led to Carlyle’s engagement with Miss Welsh and 
the feelings which the lovers entertained towards 
each other. Froude inspires the belief that Miss 
Welsh’s attachment to Irving was of a deep and 
lasting kind, and that it remained in her heart in 
the state of a blighted affection. This circum- 
stance, he says, Carlyle did not realize. Second- 
ly, he intimates that the marriage was brought 
to pass by the interference of others, whose action 
at least hastened it ; that Carlyle exhibited a self- 
ish temper in the preliminary arrangements for 
a home, and showed himself in other ways 
something less than a man of sense and breed- 
ing. Prof. Norton controverts Froude on all 
these points, which he treats of in his appendix. 
The evidence, so far as it is contained in the Car- 
lyle love-letters, is not before the public: but 
Prof. Norton, while withholding it, clearly states 
that in his opinion this correspondence affords a 
view of Carlyle’s and Jane Welsh’s characters 
and mutual relations “ different both in particu- 
lars and general effect from that given by Mr. 
Froude.” So far as Irving is involved, Carlyle, 
while mentioning him with friendliness, has a 
clear eye for his foolishness, as he thinks it ; and 
Miss Welsh, Prot. Norton says, came to see ‘“‘ his 
essential weakness—his vanity, his mawkish sen- 
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timentality, his self-deception, his extravagance 
verging to cant in matters of religion.” This 
seems to put an end to any notion that in her 
wedded life she compared her lot with Carlyle to 
‘*what might have beep.” 

To follow into detail the other minor matters 
would carry us too far. It appears, from Prof. 
Norton’s account. that Froude has misstated the 
part takes: by Mrs. Montague in the affairs of 
the lovers ; that both of them were equally dis- 
posed at first to be content with an affection 
short of the point of marriage ; and that, in the 
practical arrangements looking to their union, 
Carlyle’s selfishness 1s not to be discerned, and 
more especially that Miss Welsh did not perceive 
any such defect in him, as Froude alleges, but 
on the contrary expressed her entire faith in him, 
regard for him, and the devotedness that belongs 
to the relation she was about to assume towards 
him. It is too soon to judge of the effect of these 
letters and controversial notes upon Carlyle’s 
reputation. This present volume covers but a 
brief period; it remains to be seen whether 
Froude has misrepresented the wedded life, as 
he has the years before marriage. We bave al- 
ways_regretted the labored discussion of the in- 
timate domestic life of the Carlyles ; the neces- 
sity to go over such ground again makes the 
matter doubly unfortunate. Yet Carlyle is en- 
titled to the benefit of all that can be adduced 
in his behalf, and, at the least, should have the 
case stated exactly. Prof. Norton has nothing 
more in mind than to exhibit the papers in the 
simplest state, and to allow them to do the jus- 
tice to Carlyle which his biographer, by his mis- 
interpretations and inaccuracies, denied. This 
is the labor of a friend, and the end and issue 
of it will be awaited with interest. 


BANCROFI’S CONQUEST OF CALIFORNIA, 


California. Vol. V. 1846-48. [History of the 
Pacific States of North America. By Hubert 
Howe Bancroft. Vol. XVIL.] San Francisco: 
The History Company. 1886. 

THE changed name of the publishing firm by 

which this volume is issued indicates of itself that 

the fortunes of Mr. Bancroft’s enterprise have 
been subject to some recent calamity. Our read- 
ers, however, will no longer need to be reminded 
afresh that a severe loss by fire threatened, not 
long since, to put an end to Mr. Bancroft’s entire 
series of Pacific Coast Histories, and that, with 
commendable energy, the injured tirm not only 
managed to reorganize for the purpose of con- 
tinuing the publication of the histories, but also 
succeeded in permitting only the slightest delay 
to intervene before the appearance of the present 
volume. This successful resistance to misfortune 
is certainly a matter for general congratulation. 

Previous reviews have prepared our readers to 
expect much of this crowning volume of the early 
California series, We think that there will be 
no disappointment with the book as published. 
The same hand is at work here as in previous 
volumes of the ‘ California.” Whose hand it is, 
we are still permitted to conjecture. But we 
have the sense that a good piece of work has been 
done once for all. There must be supplementary 
discussions of many of the incidents here nar- 
rated, but the main story has now been authori 
tatively told. 

The history of the seizure of so considerable a 
territory as California has, of course, a natural 
interest for such inquimng Americans a; wish to 
understand all the significant episodes of their 
country’s annals, The interest of the story is, 
however, heightened by the fact that the tale 
has often been grossly misrepresented, part- 
ly for romantic, but largely for personal rea 
sons. Those who took part in the affair had 








apparently no idea of any historical hereafter 
when what they did would not only be told 


in their own glowing way, but also retold 
truthfully, and judged on its merits. There 


isan air of utter irresponsibility pervading the 
whole conduct of the seizure. The Californians 
were a far-off and degraded people, with no spe- 
cial rights in their own land, and, 
no power to make such rights as they had in any 


above all, with 
wise obvious to the world. Such was the feeling 
of Capt. Frémont, of Lieut. Gillespie, of Com 
Stockton, and of most 
had a share in the conquest. That these rancheros 
would ever make manifest to the world how their 
rights had been abu-ed, the heroes of our con- 
quering host of trappers and marines seem neve! 


of the other officers who 


to have imagined. But now at last the case of 
the Californians is clearly stated by a writer 


from among the nation of the captors; and what 
José Castro rightly called at the time the ‘des 
picable policy ” of certain agents of the American 
It does, 
to be sure, little good to lament such long-past 


Government, is very clearly exposed, 


wrongs, unless there is some chance that we may 
avoid similar wrongs in the future 
disagreeable tale of boastful and irresponsible 


But from this 


aggression, and of petty tvranny, we may at all 
events learn just what an obtrusive policy towards 
our Spanish-American neighbors means, and al 
ways will mean. 
done on a small scale; yet for that not our policy, 
but the thinness of the population may be thank 
ed. In future we may some time take a fancy to 
conquer some other California. 
let us read this story once more, and remember 
of what stuff such aggressions are made 

The new sources used in this volume include 
the papers of Consul Larkin, frequently cited 
indeed, in the earlier volumes, but here of the 
very greatest importance. 
pie to Frémont—a mission discussed in our pre 
vious review of Hittell’s * California’ 
plained in the light of the original despatch 
brought by Gillespie to Larkin; andthe Fremont 
legend grows somewhat insignificant beside the 
facts. Bancroft’s summary, in chapter iv, page 
77 sq., of the ‘causes of the settlers’ revolt,” is 
pretty certainly substantially accurate, although 
the argument concerning the motives of Fro mont 
himself (p. 89) will seem to the unprepared read 
er a little less convincing than it should seem, be 
cause it is rather too brief for so complex a sub 
ject matter, Fremont was undoubtedly, as Ban 
croft says, ‘engaged in a revolutionary move 
ment, not in accordance with, but in disobedience 
of, his orders from Washington And Bancroft 
has no insufficient reasons for saving Yet 
the general reader, especially if the Frémont le 
of its 


will hesi 


In California the mischief was 


Before we do so 


The mission of Gilles 


Is now eX 


this 

gend has become familiar to hin: by reason « 
frequent repetition in popular histor 
tate to accept this statement as sufficiently war 
ranted by the brief of 
here given. After all, however, the best cure or 


1es, 


summary the evidence 
belief in a legend is the presence of some good 
sense in the reader's mind; and 
evidence in vain for those who are born to be- 
lieve fables, and to misapprehend historical truth, 

Another most amusing group of popular tales, 
however, has clustered about the story of Com- 
modore Sloat’s raising of the flag at Monterey, 
July 7, IS4#6. This act, wherewith began our legal 
possession of the romantic golden land, is a fit 
nucleus for legends. Yearly such are repeated at 
California pioneer celebrations. The.chances are 
that they will never be forgotten. Do not all the 
old pioneers know about them? Thus, for instance, 
every body knows about Sloat's race with the wick- 
ed English Admiral, from whom he snatched Cali- 
fornia just in time. Exactly how he came to win 
the race, isnot always so clear, because too many 
stories exist concerning that episode. They are 
all equally well founded, but they cannot all be 


we heap up 





Sloat was at Mazatian until the be 
By this time he bad 


m the Rio 


true at once 
of 


heard enough of the hostilities 


ginning June, 1846 
Grands 
to make him feel sure that, under his orders, he 


must set sail for California and seize the ports 


Accordingly be did set sail, and was foll 
long after by Admiral Seymour in the REuglish 





ship Collingwood, Sevmour reached Monterey 
nine days after the seizure of the town, He n 
mained in the | r for a week, showed 

signs of vexation at th itt ! est, and 





was socially on the best of terms with Sloat's of 








ficers during this period, Then he set sail for 
the Sandwich Islands. So much ber history 
knows, The legends, however, a aware that 
Sloat and Sevmour had both long bs jually 
anxious for news of the hostiltics 1 the R 
Grande, before setting sail f Macatla and 
that it was Sloat’s superior command of se t 
advices which tinally enabled him t& ‘ tt 
Admiral. Seymour, on his part, as these stort 
have it, had strained every nerve to get the best 
of Sloat That he was defeated in tt \ for 
information and in the subsequent ra M 
terey depended on various thing 

stance, at the critical momet t t i 
rily get the better of Sloat in the matter of 
mation But thereupon Sloat i “ t 
dine or » English vessel at the Adimiral’s tall 
The Englishmen, as was their nature, drank t 
much che une: and so the bold vy Amer 
ean learned all that they ' tell hit Slowat 
acted at once, and set sail! re tbe Enghshmen 
had time to recover from the effects of that d 
wstrous dinne And thus we won the woldet 
land! 

Of course, this account owhich, bw the way 
Mr. Bancroft has not repeated, although we un 
lerstand it to be the official legend among a cer 
tain group of pioneers) is not the only version of 
such a glorious ster Quit HiWerent reasons 
why Sloat was ablet itwit the Englishmen are 
current, in accounts summarized from various 
equally valuable sources in the foot-note to p. 211 
of the volume before us. But, as appears from 


makes public’ 
papers. Sloat 
i the Rio 
three weeks be 

At that 
tlv « 


facts which 
ix rom the Larkin 

the hostilities o1 
as May 17, 
Mazatlan 


shows bv a‘ 


sail from time 
vat 


tial“ letter to Larkin, he had resolved 


alrealy. as Si mftiden 


stri 


under bis 


nstructions, to leave Mazatlan at once for the 
Cahfornia coast. The subsequent struggle for 
the earliest information concerning the first hos 


tilities, the incident of the 


dinner, and all the other exploits of that legenda 


heroi hampagne 


ry time thus lose their significance at one unhap 
al . 

py stroke. We may, indead, ask ourselves, Why 

then did Sloat still delay so long? But 


all events, that he could not have been 


we shall 
be sure, at 
passing those three weeks in an hourly struggle 
Either he 
was playing no game against them at all, or he 


to outwit the dreaded Englishmen 


spent three weeks in making them a present of 
the game 

But in fact the whole legend about the hostile 
English designs upon California is now utterly 
ruined. On page 208, sq., Mr. Bancroft’s dis 
cussion of the topfe is quite sufficient t) make 
the matter to intelligent students, We 
miss in it important only of the 
namely: if there nothing else 
about the matter. would it 
clear that Sir Robert Peel's Cabinet 
last to engage such aggression 
the one that the legendary account of Admiral} 
Seymour's instructions attributes to the English 
Government of the day? Mr. Bancroft refers to 
the conversation in Parliament in August, 1546, 
between Bentinck and Disraeli on the one side, 
and Palmerston on the other. In this conversa- 


clear 
one item 
evidence, 


known 


were 


not be 


was tho 


one in an as 
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tion enough appears to make it tolerably sure 
that the English Government had had no hostile 
designs upon California, But Mr. Bancroft’s ac- 
count does not point out what is equally signifi- 
cant, namely, that not Lord Palmerston, but his 
predecessor, must have given Seymour instruc- 
tions, if any were given, with reference to Cali- 
fornia. Quite impossible, nevertheless, is the 
supposition that Peel’s Government, which so 
long and carefully sought every chance to avoid 
coming to blows about Oregon, should at that 
very moment have been meditating the deep laid 
scheme which the brave son of Commodore Sloat 
wrested from the lips of the nefarious and abject 
Englishmen, while he enjoyed their hospitality 
at the legendary dinner. 

We hasten to point out, further, in the brief- 
est manner, a few of the more significant 
novelties in the rest of this volume. In the 
story of Stockton’s rule, Mr. Bancroft pre- 
sents (p. 271) conclusive evidence that Larkin, 
acting in his character as confidential agent of 
our Government, undertook on Stockton's be- 
half to make peaceful overtures to Castro in the 
South, and that these overtures were the occa- 
sion for Castro’s known attempt, August 7, to 
enter into negotiations with Stockton. Stock- 
ton’s insolent rejection of Castro’s offer at the 
time when it was made, appears in this way ina 
worse light than ever before. On page 344, sq., 
is given what may be called the first authentic 
account of the savage little fight at San Pascual, 
a fight of which Gen. S. W. Kearny chose to give 
so false an official report. Mr. Bancroft’s account 
is made up from a number of not previously ac- 
cessible sources, especially those collected by 
Judge Hayes of Los Angeles, in papers which 
are among the most noteworthy possessions of 
the Bancroft library. After the conquest his- 
tory is completed, the most significant novelty 
of the volume seems to be the detailed plan of 
San Francisco in 1848, together with the long 
explanatory notes, founded in part upon testi- 
mony not previously accessible to historical stu- 
dents. 

Of matters that seem to us doubtful, in Mr. 
Bancroft’s views in this volume, we venture in 
conclusion to lay stress upon the reasoning (p. 
226) whereby the hesitation of Commodore Sloat 
at Monterey, before raising the flag, is made to 
depend rather upon Larkin’s advice than upon 
the consequences of Frémont’s hostile action. 
To the writer of the account before us, the Bear- 
Flag hostilities would seem to have been addi- 
tional reasons urging Sloat to quick action. We 
are disposed to regard their influence upon Sloat 
as only tending to increase his previous hesita- 
tion; and a careful reading of Mr. Bancroft’s 
arguments has not convinced us of the contrary. 
Larkin, indeed, plainly advised the delay, and 
Sloat, during the time of the delay, doubtless 
often spoke as if, for his own part, he was ready 
to act atonce. But Sloat had spoken just so, 
long before, at Mazatlan; and yet, as we have 
seen, he had afterwards hesitated. That Fré- 
mont and the Bear Flag can have been encou- 
raging to the mind of such a man, we still must 
doubt, It is impossible to acquit “the Bear ” of 
having done all the mischief that he could, in 
this matter as well as in every other. The va- 
liant beast of the Sonoma flag was an unmiti- 
gated nuisance to California, and we cannot 
grant him the poor honor of having urged on 
Sloat to action. 

With this volume on the conquest, Mr. Ban- 
croft has reached the boundary line between the 
early history and the history of the modern State. 


We hope that there will be no falling off in the 


later and most difficult portions of the task. 
Thus far there is good reason for congratula- 
tion. The history of early California has been 


written in great detail, and in a fashion that 








must make the book readable only in single chap- 
ters or episodes—never as one connected whole. 
Yet nowhere else can we find so thorough 
an account of the beginnings of an important 
community. 1t is an axiom of historical 
study that to make the exact truth accessi- 
ble, must be a true end in itself for the in- 
vestigator. If this be so, then no one should 
complain that Mr. Bancroft’s book deals so ex- 
haustively with provincial annals. Out of pro- 
vinces grow, if not always nations, then at least 
organic and vastly important members of great 
nations. No onecan doubt that the Pacific States 
have a very significant history before them. In 
the future, near or remote, no sensible man will 
doubt the value of the elaborate research which 
has now made the early portions of this history 
both accessible and comprehensible for all time. 
We have expressed our decided disagreement 
with some features of Mr. Bancroft’s plan. We 
have no doubt of the great importance of what 
has resulted. 








A Muramasa Blade. By Louis Wertheimer. 

Boston: Ticknor & Co. 

IN this unique work, Mr. Wertheimer has essayed 
a task none the less difficult because others, 
with no mean pretensions to learning and lite- 
rary skill, have signally failed in it. These were 
unable to succeed because it is impossible to call 
the past into resurrection—to ‘‘ recreate the rose 
with all its members ”—by the science of arche- 
ology alone. One must have, in addition, keen 
insight and warm sympathy to write a story of 
life in the Japan of five hundred years ago that 
will translate easily into the vernacular, and 
seem, when read by a native, the product of the 
soil. Yet this is what Mr. Wertheimer has at- 
tempted to do, and we think he has succeeded, 
excepting a few sentences serving to an Ameri- 
can reader as hooks and eyes of speech. The 
story is truly and minutely Japanese in English. 
A Tokio hanashika (story-teller), under his mat- 
awning in Yanagi Cho, might tell to his open- 
mouthed auditors this tale of a sword, and not 
shock one of his auditors. And this, notwith- 
standing that such listeners are as critical of 
idiomatic accuracy as is a four-year-old child of 
the integrity of bed-time lore. 

Improbable as many of the incidents and cha- 
racters are, from our point of view, and impossi- 
ble as some of them certainly are in the eye of 
science, all are in harmony with what the natives 
call Yamato Damashii (the spirit of ancient Japan) 
—that fierce code of honor which formed the 
ethics of gentlemen and the religion of heroes 
like Mutto and Sennoské of the story. So faith- 
fully has the author conceived his palingenesis 
of a vanished ideal, that in one or two points 
the narrative becomes to us a ludicrous farce, 
though in the oblique eye the most orthodox tra- 
gedy. In reading, we unconsciously suffered our 
risibilities to rise. On reflection, we felt like the 
outraged auditor in a theatre, in whose vicinity 
a boor guffaws during the death-scene. Possibly 
Mr. Wertheimer might have pleased the Japan- 
ese fancy a little less, and satisfied the Occidental 
taste somewhat more, had he sooner rung down 
the curtain on certain acts. Yet we are not so 
sure, remembering our own sensations in a 
Japanese theatre, when an actor committing 
hara-kiri occupied twenty-two minutes, by the 
watch, in disembowelling the bag of blood 
which did duty for his abdominal economy. 
The author evidently has his eye on the gallery 
gods afar off, for in chapter x. the endurance of 
Yamagawa is prolonged beyond behef. The 
aged servitor opens the region below the navel 
in a ‘“‘regulation cut of six inches long and 
one deep.” While thus ripped open, he indulges 
in a conversation with his young master; and 





then, clapping his hand to his gushing midriff, 
listens bolt upright and calmly to the reading of 
his prolix will by a comrade. In priut, this docu- 
ment occupies twelve solid octavo pages. Even 
supposing the soldier to be a fair scholar and 
able to read Chinese fluently—hardly so, we 
think, in the fourteenth century—the perusal 
must have required twenty minutes. Now, sup- 
posing the seppuku of that age was not in the 
severing of the great artery in front of the 
spine, but only an ‘‘ inch deep,” still, such a pow- 
er of endurance in so old a man savors more of 
the Japanese stage than of physical possibility. 
it is, to say the least, not good art, and we ques- 
tion whether Bakin would countenance it. 

Apart from this criticism, we cannot but pro- 
nounce Mr. Wertheimer’s literary effort a superb 
triumpb. His knowledge of Japanese history 1s 
as exact as it is copious. His references to tradi- 
tion are to the taste of literary orthodoxy as tested 
by the latest researches. His local coloring is from 
actual study and an experience of thirteen years 
in the language and the Jand. Despite the literal 
faithfulness to the samurai’s ideal, the romance 
is one of absorbing interest to the Western reader. 
It pictures the bright and glorious side of feudal- 
ism. Then, the soldier’s calling was the noblest, 
war was a profession, the sword was the soul of 
the samurai, the forger of the bright true bladea 
pet of princes, and the possessor of a Muramasa 
was envied of millions. Yet the very brilliancy 
of the picture, while helping us to understand the 
gleam which even now lights up the bronze 
stolidity of a Japanese face when hara-kiri 
or swords are mentioned, shows also the arc of 
horrible darkness in which the lower strata of 
humanity rotted under pride and tax and the 
swashbuckler’s tool. We remember only too 
well the sight of slashed corpses lying in the 
streets of Tokio, and our feelings at stumbling, 
while travelling at night, over dead bodies in the 
public roads, of seeing beggars allowed to drown 
in sight of withheld but convenient help, of 
bloody dogs hacked in head, body, and limbs— 
for the sword once drawn must not be sheathed 
till it tasted blood. With all true reformers, 
we rejoice that the reign of the sword, even of 
the Muramasa blade, with its consequent bru- 
tality, is over, and that the humanity of the beg- 
gar and pariah is now a fact recognized in law 
and custom. The reading of this book, which 
held us fascinated to the end, has been a powerful 
reminder that the horrors and wonders of the 
feudalism which we witnessed in the days of 1870 
and 1871 are now at an end. 

The subject is worthy of the noble literary and 
artistic treatment given it in this book, The il- 
lustrations are remarkable in that they have not 
been contaminated or voided of their spirit by 
alien hands. The five copper-plate engravings 
are by Nakamura Muné¢hbiro of Tokio, who has 
caught the old-time spirit fully. The three-score 
and ten drawings of a native artist now in this 
country are on the average good; in some places, 
as in war scenes, they approach excellence. They 
have been reproduced by photo-lithography. 
Print, binding, and index are of the first class. 
In the silk-bound copies the Kiéto brocade, of 
Mikado red inwoven with chrysanthemums, 
makes a fitting case for this mirror of Oriental 
chivalry. 





Memoirs of the Rev. J. Lewis Diman, D.D., late 
Professor of History and Political Economy in 
Brown University. Compiled from his Let- 
ters, Journals, and Writings, and the Recol- 
lections of his Friends. By Caroline Hazard. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1887, 

THE materials for this biography were scanty. 

Prof. Diman’s outward life was uneventful, and 

he did not make his private letters a record of 
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inner experience, or pour ot.’ in them learning, 
wit, and impressions of men and affairs, any 
more than the secrets of conscience and growth. 
This volume consequently deals almost entirely 
with external matters. The subject of it was 
born of excellent New England stock, and pious- 
ly reared. The tradition of his family, his youth- 
ful discipline, and his own nature uxited to di- 
rect him to the choice of the ministry as his pro- 
fession ; and, after completing his college course 
at Brown University and having spent some time 
at a parsonage and at Andover, he went abroad 
and resided at several of the German universi- 
ties, where he saw and listened to the famous 
doctors of the time, and was well received by 
them. At the end of two years, in the course of 
which he visited the principal places of interest 
in middle and western Europe, he returned to 
this country and was settled over a church in 
Fall River, and later in Brookline. He had been 
from the first impatient of dogma, and attached 
to the spiritual rather than the theological ele- 
ments in the Christian faith, and his mind con- 
tinued to grow more liberal and comprehensive. 
He was the first of his denomination to exchange 
pulpits with Unitarian clergymen. This breadth 
of view and freedom of practice led to adverse 
comment and dissatisfaction on the part of the 
more rigid in the faith, and when, at the age of 
thirty-three, he was called to the professorship 
of history and political economy at Brown Uni- 
versity, it was probably a welcome and certainly 
a most satisfactory solution of a position which 
would have constantly grown in difficulty. He 
continued, however, to preach, and received in- 
vitations to accept pastoral charges many times, 
including one from the Unitarians. His ripe 
conviction upon the matter is perhaps expressed 
in declining a call to the Second Church in Bos- 
ton: ‘For success in the ministry, a man needs 
to be the mouthpiece of a sect, or at least to be 
able to express himself with great distinctness on 
certain disputed points. On many of these points 
my own judgment is in suspense, and it would be 
hypocrisy for me to assume to speak with au- 
thority; and in such a position as that which the 
minister of the Second Church would almost of 
necessity hold, he would be continually called on 
to define his position.” The quality of his theo- 
logical views is amusingly illustrated by the story 
of the ambassador ‘* of the Greek obedience ” who 
dined with him at Sepator Anthony’s, and in- 
quired afterwards what his religion was, re- 
marking that be thought he might be of the 
Orthodox Apostolic Church. A sketch and esti- 
mate of Prof. Diman’s theology are furnished by 
Prof. George P. Fisher, which will satisfy the 
curious in doctrinal matters. 

At Brown University Prof. Diman continued 





to grow in reputation, and almost from the time 
of his settlement he had calls to chairs in other 
colleges and universities, East and West, in some 
cases including an offer of the presidency; and 
although he declined these, his sphere of useful- 
ness was enlarged by bis acceptance of lecture 
ships in Baltimore and Boston, by contributions 
to the press and the periodical literature of the 
day, and by public addresses. He was thus a bu- 
sy man for nearly a score of vears, and he ex 
pressed his aim during this period most complete- 
ly when he wrote bnefly to a friend regarding 
some one of his numerous declinations of higher 
posts, that he cared ‘* more for scholarship than 
for position.” It is his life as ascholar that these 
pages contain—an account of his tasks, both at 
the college and in private with the young ladies 
whom he taught, and in the different schools at 
Providence in which he took a humane interest; 
and with their details are woven some person 
al impressions of him in his literary club, and 
brief notices of vacation days and of his second 
short tour in southern Europe. Of his domestic 
life very little is said, but his home is described 
as a pleasant one. Of the development of his 
mind, the growth of opinion, and of his senti- 
ments and tastes, he apparently left no record ex 
cept in his published works. He led preéminent- 
ly a scholar’s life; bis mind broadened without 
any crisis of feeling or jar of broken bonds, and 
his beliefs seem to an unimpeded 
natural growth. That his life-work fell so easily 
into the department of history, which his inte! 
lect found entirely congemal and satisfying, was 
a piece of excellent fortune. 

This memorial of him will be especially pleasing 
to those whom it will enable better to recall the 
charm of his personality and to renew their living 
memories of him. His comparatively early 
death cut him off from the best years of his use 
fulness, for his virtues and studies were those 
that are most fruitful in the last vears of a long 
life. 
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or, The Romance of Book 
By Perey Fitzgerald. Scribner & 
Mr. PERCY FITZGERALD has taught us not to ex 
pect much from him. After all the fifty or a 
hundred volumes with which he has weighted 
the shelves of the second-hand booksellers, he 
does not yet know how to plan a chapter or to 
write a sentence. 
as his style is slovenly 


His construction is as careless 
The best that can be 
said for him is that he is a lively writer, with a 
gift for finding good texts for his bookmaking. 
That he should have written this little volume on 
book collecting tends to prove that the recent 


+1 


growth of interest in books as books is even 





wider than we had supposed. That he should 
have made as poor a book as this is, shows that 
his own knowledge of the subject 
only, 


is skin«leep 
It is a sort of scrapbook of snippets of 
gossip, odds and ends of all kinds tumbled into 
ite pages, helter-skelter and higgleldy piggledy 
For example, the chapter on the Elzevirs and 
Plantins is chietly taken up with @ journalistic 
description of a modern printing office, conclud 
ing with a list of comic misprints! It is easy 
enough to see that Mr. Fitzgerald, although he 
has used his paste and scissors diligently, has 

real knowledge of the subject and no firm grasp 
on it. Any chapter of Mr, Lang's ‘Library’ 

* Books and Bookmen* is richer and sounder than 
Mr. Fitzgerald's whole book. We may note es 
pecially the obvious absurdities at the top of 
page l44 and of page 15, and the apparently 
late discovery of Allibone’s * Dictionary’ 
Poole'’s * Index.’ 


and of 
Of recent French books — which 
are many and excellent--Mr. Fitzgerald knows 
little or nothing ; he refers to the beloved Bibli 
“La Croix” (p. 20D, and this 
typical of his erudition. He berates the Freneh 
for their indifference to Molidre 
the few editions of his works 
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The Greek in English. 

By Thomas D. Goodell, Ph.D., Instructor in the 
Hartford (Ct ) High School. 
Price 75 cents. 


This book attempts to teach that limited por- 
tion of Greek which college men remember after 
they have forgotten vastly more—the portion 
which even those who wish to banish the study 
of Greek from our schools would admit can least 
easily be spared, and the portion essential to a 
ready command of the English tongue. This it 
tries to do without waste of time or labor. 


lomo, pp. 128. 





*,* A sample copy sent, postpaid, to a teacher 
upon receipt of 38 cents. 
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too common nowadays. It deseribes the events 
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imparts a reality tothe sublime tragedy to which 
custom has rendered many persons indifferent, 
The book is in two volumes and deserves a secure 
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on the Christian era.—The World, N.Y. 
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CERVANTES’ DON QUIXOTE. 2 vols..... 
CHAUCER’S WORKS (Prof. Skeat). 


COLERIDGE’S WORKS. 6 vols....... poscoeece 1.40 each. 
DEFOE WGREE. FP cicccccsce<cccccccess 1.40 each. 
GIBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE, 7 vols.......... 1,40 each. 
GOETHE’S WORKS, 14 VOIB....ccccccsccsseees 1.40 each. 
GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. 5 vols..............+ 1.40 each. 
HAZLITT’S WORKS. 6 VOIB........ccccesesees 1.40 each. 
LAMARTINE’S WORKS. 8 vols......... ..... 1.40 each. 
LESSING’S LAOKOON, BC. .....cccccscsecssccce 1.40, 

LESSING’S DRAMATIC WORKS, 2 vols.... 1.40 each. 
MILTON’S PROSE WORKS. 6 vols........... 1.40 each, 


MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 3 vols... 1.40 each. 
PLUTARCH’S LIVES (new translation by 
Long and Stewart). 4 VoIS.................6. 1,40 each, 
SCHILLER’S WORKS. 6 vols...............- 1.40 each. 
VASARI’S LIVES OF PAINTERS (with new 
appendix by Dr. Richter). 6 vols.. ......... 1.40 each, 
BURNEY’S(Mme, D’ Arblay’s) CECILIA, 2 vols 1.40 each. 
BURNEY’S (Mme. D’ Arblay’s) EVELINA...... 1.40, 
FIELDING’S NOVELS. 4 vols...... $1.40 and 2.00 each. 
Py FY eg FO. rrr 2.00. 
MANZONT'S BETROTHED.( promessi Sposi). 2.00. 
PI Ts B CUB o cin ckccccccesceccerss 2.00 each. 
KANT S CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON ...... 2.00 each. 
SPINOZA’S CHIEF WORKS. 2vols.......... 2.00 each. 
HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS AND TRAVELS. 8 
(guneddenshetubat $1.40 and 2.00 each. 
STAUNTON’S WORKS ON CHESS. 4 vols... 
2.00 and 2.40 each. 


Wiccs coeseees 


GILBART ON BANKING. 2 vols.............. 2.00 each. 
LOWNDES’S BIBLIOGRAPHER’S MAN- 
NR a eee $1.40 and 2.00 each 


Catalogues of our regular 
New Catalogue of Musical Literature ready. 


New Holiday Catalogue of Cnoice and Rare Books ready. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 


743745 BROADWAY, N.Y. 





Charles Scribner's Sons 
PUBLISH TO-DAY: 


THE SELF-REVELATION OF 
GOD. By Samuel Harris, L.L.D., Professor 
of Systematic Theology in Yale College. 1 


vol.,8vo. Uniform with ‘ The Philosophical 


Basis of Theism.’ 3.50. 

This work is a restatement of the evidence of the ex- 
istence of God and of the reality of His revelation of 
Humself, as modified by, and in harmony with, the le- 
gitimate resuits of recent thoughtand meeting skepticism 
in its present positions. 

The subject is divided into four parts, the first of which 
treats of the revelation of God in the experience or con- 
sciousness of man. The three remaining parts are con 
cerned with the verification of this fundamental fact by 
the other revelations which God makes of Himself, viz. : 

Part If. His Revelation of Himself as the absolute Be 
ing. Part {II. His Revelation of Himself as the Personal 
God in the Constitution and Course of Nature and in the 
Constitution and History of Man. Part IV. His Kevela 
tion of Himself reconciling the World to Himself in 
Christ. 


SOME PROBLEMS OF PHILO- 


sophy. By Archibald Alexander, Professor 
of Philosophy in Columbia College. 


12mo, $1.00. 


1 vol., 


Professor Alexander states briefly, but comprehen 
sively and clearly, those problems of philosophy which 
may be regarded as still unsolved, and to understand the 
nature cf which is to understand the present condition 
and work of philosophy itself. The range of the book 
may be surmised from such titles as “The Problem of the 
Ultimal Nature of Matter,” “The Relation of Belief to 
Knowledge.” “The Problem of Human Will,” “ The {m- 
mortality of the Soul,”’ “ The Doctrine of a First Cause,” 
“The Doctrine of Cause and Effect,”’ etc. 


OLD FAITHS IN NEW LIGHT. 


By Newman Smyth. New and Revised Edi- 


tion. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 

The current discussions in theology give the appear 
ance of this volume in a new edition a special and timely 
interest. Dr. Smyth’s book is a very comprehensive and 
singularly clear survey of the whole field of modern 
thought in relation to the fundamental questions of theo 
logy and a very lucid presentation of the changes which 
have been effected and the positions which are now held 
by those who believe in the “ new theology.” 


THE MEXICAN GUIDE. 
Edition for 1887. 


NEW 
By Thomas A. Janvier, 1 
vol., 16mo, with large folded maps. Leather, 
net, $2.50. 


In conformity with the original plan of the work, that 
it should be annually revised and amended, the new edi- 
tion for 1887 contains in addition to other important 
changes an entirely new Part, treating of Provincial 
Mexico. The Guide has received the official endorsement 
of the Mexican Government, the warm commendation of 
the newspaper press, and the substantial approval of 
the travelling public. 

.% “There is little but hearty praise to be given to 
Mr. Janvier’s work. He has succeeded in producing a 
happy combination of Baedeker and Murray, uniting the 
practical helpfulness of the former with the latter’s ten- 
dency to supply artistic and historical! details.”"—The Na 
tion, 





*,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of price, by 


Charles Scribner's Sons, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 




















